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AN UNRECOGNIZED COMPOSITION 
BY RAPHAEL 


BY FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


HERE is in my collection a large composition sketch (Fig. 1) which represents a 

Pope conducting a solemn ceremony before many witnesses. It is of very fine 

quality and an original drawing. This is shown by the method itself. The 

general dispositions were made in a loose scribble of red chalk, which still warms 

the surface agreeably. Then the figures and architecture were defined with a quill 

pen. The further modeling was achieved by a generally light and transparent sepia wash. 

And finally many lights were brushed on in white in a generally vertical direction. Aside 

from this elaborate building-up process, most unlikely in a copyist, there are numerous 

pentimenti. Of these the most conspicuous is a standing figure the fourth from the Pope. 

It was originally the highest of its group, and the whole figure was subsequently dropped 

by half a head. In the final position the skull was carelessly contoured, made much too 

high, and redrawn lightly in more reasonable proportions. An examination of the upper 

row of heads across the group will show several similar cases of correction. There are other 

corrections in the architectural background. In short, this is a carefully made working 
drawing, but there is no squaring or pricking to indicate that it was executed. 


Corroborative of the originality of this drawing is the existence of an old copy in the 
Albertina (Fig. 2). This is executed straightforwardly in pen and a confidently blottesque 
sepia wash rebrushed with white, and without the red chalk preparation. Even a com- 
parison of reduced and inadequate reproductions will make the relation of the two pieces 
clear. The Albertina sheet was long held to be a Raphael, the subject, the Coronation of 
Charlemagne, but it is now relegated properly to the portfolio of merely Raphaelesque 
drawings. 

My drawing bears the collector marks of Philip Lanckrink and Sir Peter Lely, which 
carries its history to about the middle of the seventeenth century, and is inscribed, pre- 
sumably by one or the other amateur, “Rafaello.” On holding it before the light I saw 
three sketches, which on rubbing the old paper backing off reappeared uninjured. Two 
are fine anatomies in red chalk, the bones of a leg and the leg with the muscles in place 
(Fig. 3); the third is a rough pen sketch of a powerful multiplying windlass, with many 
gears, for hoisting very heavy weights (Fig. 4). 

In approaching the problem of attribution I shall endeavor to follow those sound 
archaeological methods rediscovered and advocated by my friend, Mr. Berenson, but the 
style of a thing is part of its archaeology and cannot be neglected. My drawing, then, 
was done by someone who had studied profoundly both the habits of pen draftsmanship 
and the canons of composition of Leonardo da Vinci. The light flicks of the pen, varied 
by cavernous blots, for the eyesockets, the bulging of the contour of the cranium to suggest 
a forelock, the delicate character of the hands—all this is too Leonardesque to be insisted 
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on. The type of figure design and composition is that of the Cenacolo and can only have 
been created by one who had studied that system. It is again the system we find, under 
Leonardo’s influence, in Raphael’s Disputa and School of Athens. A very large group is 
subdivided into many subgroups of approximately equal mass. These smaller groups are 
held together by glance and gesture, and these elements are also the link between the 
subgroups. The intentness of the gaze and the play of the hands are at once eloquent 
topically and the knitting element in the composition as a whole. This drawing is so far as 
I know the most elaborate composition ever conducted on Leonardo’s canons. There are 
clear indications of upwards of eighty figures, as against some sixty in the Disputa and as 
many in the School of Athens. The intimate character of a theme essentially ceremonial 
depends on the interwoven glances and gestures. The larger appeal consists in the grand 
spaciousness of the glimpse through twin arches to a monumental staircase, and on the 
relation of this simple architectural grandeur to the very complicated grandeur of the 
figure composition. On this fundamental contrast, each feature enhancing the other, 
rests the larger appeal of the work. It is the aesthetic of the School of Athens developed 
along more informal and still richer lines, made more dense while remaining equally clear. 


Of Michelangelo’s influence there is just a trace in the massive arm and leg of the man 
kneeling by the bench, and in the linking of this figure with the one at its left, a human 
interlace which presupposes the marvelous window coves of the Sistine Chapel. 


The architecture is Bramantesque in every particular, implying a date not earlier than 
1510, when considerable portions of the new buildings of the Vatican were well advanced. 
This brief stylistic analysis has obvious bearings on the date of the drawing. If it is a 
Central Italian piece, as it seems to be, one can only imagine it conceived at a time when 
Leonardo’s influence was dominant in that region, say between 1504 and 1517 or so. 
The mere tinge of Michelangelism in it forbids a date many years later than the finishing 
of the Sistine ceiling, 1512. The character of the architecture indicates a date not earlier 
than 1510, when Bramante’s plans were partially realized in the actual building. The 
copy in the Albertina affords a less certain factor in chronology. It seems to belong to that 
series of able if rather cottony sepia copies of Raphael’s Vatican designs which Morelli 
(Borghese, etc.) ascribed to Pierino del Vaga. The Albertina sheet escaped the great critic’s 
notice, but I feel sure that he would have seen in it the handwriting of Pierino as evidenced 
in similar copies at Paris, Florence, Oxford, and elsewhere. Now Pierino joined forces with 
Raphael about 1517 and is not likely to have had the opportunity to copy a Raphael 
drawing any earlier. He would have had every inducement to copy a unique and beautiful 
design which he knew was not to be executed, and was likely to be lost. The clearly early 
date of the Albertina copy is incidentally a strong reason, or at least presumption, for 
Raphael’s authorship of the drawing in my collection. 


So far all the probabilities point to a very able composer, a real master of space 
composition of Raphael’s type, profoundly influenced by Leonardo and Bramante, slightly 
influenced by Michelangelo, and presumably working not much before or after 1515 in the 
city where these three influences were focused, Rome. The artist was interested in anatomy 
and mechanics. 


One may go further and say that the drawing must have been made at Rome when 
Raphael was pursuing his work on the Stanze. The subject of the drawing is the Coronation 
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Fic. 3—Details of Anatomy in Red Chalk, Ascribed to 
Raphael. On Reverse of Drawing Shown in Fig. 1 
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A Multiplying Windlass, Ascribed to 
Raphael. On Reverse of Drawing 
Shown in Fig. 1 
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of Charlemagne. This subject was designed by Raphael for the Camera del Borgo, which 
is dated by its inscription 1517. Between the fresco of the Coronation of Charlemagne in 
the Vatican (Fig. 5) and my drawing there is evidently a relation which it is not the moment 
to discuss. The group of the Pope and the kneeling bearded king is nearly identical, the 
same architecture is in both compositions. In broadest terms the fresco could be a cruel 
and not too successful revamping of the drawing to fit a cramped and refractory space, 
or, much less probably, the drawing could be a grandiose amplification of the design of the 
fresco in happier proportions. No other hypotheses seem admissible, as, for example, an 
independent version of a theme of Raphael by a scholar or contemporary imitator. Such 
must be the contention of those who regard the drawing as a school piece. By what 
scholar? It is entirely unlike the drawings of Penni and Pierino, and even more unlike 
those of Giulio Romano and Giovanni da Udine and Raffaellino dal Colle. Must we 
suppose an anonymous of great talent engaging in a form of secret and unrewarding 
emulation of Raphael? This is a possibility, but not an alluring or probable one. One 
must note that the subject itself had no availability of any sort outside of the decoration 
of the Stanze—was simply the unlikeliest theme for any talented young contemporary of 
Raphael to choose for practice. 


The fresco of the Coronation of Charlemagne gives us a new chronological datum. The 
room containing it was finished in 1517 and begun about 1515, the Camera d’ Eliodoro 
being dated 1514. In short, both the drawing and the fresco were probably designed within 
these two years. On the theory of an imitator’s amplification of the fresco, such a revision 
of one of Raphael’s less pleasing designs, is very unlikely to have been made except at the 
moment when the fresco or its cartoon were at least a novelty. 


Eventually there is no sound attribution without a stylistic argument, but, declining 
that positive step, I ask indulgence for an adventure in dialectic. For after all, attributions 
must tally with historic probabilities, and must conform to the known or at least probable 
working of the artist’s mind. 


So let us suppose something like this: In 1514 Raphael, having finished the Camera 
d’ Eliodoro, began to plan for the two remaining anterooms. Among the subjects assigned 
to him was the Coronation of Charlemagne. At first it was planned to give it a maximum 
prominence, being the supreme assertion of the Pope’s temporal power. Suppose then the 
finest space in the four Stanze was allocated to the theme—the great wall in the fourth 
Stanza, on which was actually painted the Victory of Constantine. Such an hypothesis 
would nicely account for my drawing. 


Let us suppose again that the scheme was changed by assigning the splendid space to 
the Victory of Constantine. The grandiose composition in my drawing became unavailable. 
Everything had to be tailored down to fit about the worst lunette in the series. What 
could be saved was saved —the general relation of the figure group to a stately 
Bramantesque architecture, but virtually everything had to be redesigned on a scamped 
and ungrateful scale. Such a shift, Raphael, supposing it were he, would have taken in his 
executive stride, and what is now my drawing would have passed into the portfolio of his 
bottega. But there was a helper, probably Pierino del Vaga, who had already for his own 
education and pleasure, copied many of Raphael’s working drawings, knew this was one 
of the master’s finest designs, and though it was discarded, did not fail to copy it for his 
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collection. Indeed, but for a sort of luck the Albertina copy would alone represent this 
magnificent design. 


Hypothetically, we can narrow down the date. The drawing for a geared windlass is 
not likely to have been jotted down much before August 1, 1515, when Raphael was 
appointed architect of St. Peter’s. From that time, the hoisting of great stones was in his 
day’s work. And the drawing for the Coronation of Charlemagne is presumably earlier 
than the above date, being finished before the note for a windlass was drawn. Nobody 
used so valuable a thing as a virgin sheet of paper for such a memorandum. The back 
of a discarded drawing was just the thing. Indeed the drawing may be considerably earlier. 
There is no reason to suppose that the rooms were designed one at a time. Before 1514 
even, when the Stanza d’ Eliodoro was in progress, Raphael may have made designs for 
any of the as yet undecorated rooms. On stylistic grounds one would be inclined to set the 
drawing very near the completion of the School of Athens, say about 1513. Indeed, at any 
later time one would expect that stronger influence from Michelangelo which we already 
note in the frescoes of the Camera d’ Eliodoro. 


Of course all the above is entirely hypothetical and circumstantial. Yet the hypothesis 
accounts for many facts: for the relation between the drawing and the fresco of the 
Coronation of Charlemagne; for the existence of so fine a design for so special a subject; 
* for so magnificent and thoughtful a working drawing remaining unsquared and unpricked, 
because no cartoon was ever made; for the casual sketch of a windlass on the back of the 
sheet; for the stylistic characteristics of the drawing itself and the influences it betrays. 
An hypothesis with a considerable amount of circumstantial support is not a demonstra- 
tion, but the hypothesis that accounts for the largest number of facts is weighty. I ask 
the reader to try any alternative hypothesis and observe its immediate clash with fact and 
probability. There is the convenient evasion of relegating the drawing to that catch-all— 
the “school.” But that is simply bad archaeology. School pieces, too, have to be accounted 
for. Whoever seeks to account for the drawing on that ground will find a quality that 
precludes an anonymous, a difference from the styles of Raphael’s known assistants, a 
nexus of influences that fits Raphael at a given date and no other painter, and finally the 
difficulty of supposing that any artist, save he who was to execute the theme in the Vatican, 
had any motive for designing the subject at all. 

At this time I wish only to maintain that the design is Raphael’s and perhaps the noblest 
expression of his Roman manner before the influence of Michelangelo disastrously super- 
vened. On the merely technical side there are various possibilities. Raphael may have 
made only the guiding scribble in red chalk, leaving the drawing to be worked up by a 
disciple. Against this is its extraordinary finesse and unity. My opinion is that every- 
thing is Raphael’s except the final touching in of the whites. But again since the drawing 
is mine, and I may justly be suspected of undue pride of ownership, I prefer not to labor 
these points. They can, after all, wait. What is really important is that through these two 
drawings we may add to the creations of Raphael in his prime another masterpiece of 
design, the fulfilling in a richer and less formal way of the grand scheme of the School of 
Athens. Perhaps we need not even too greatly regret that the design was never executed. 
It was a moment when the actual painting would certainly have been committed to the 
heavy-handed Giulio Romano. We have the actual invention in pure estate in the faded 
sheet in my Roman portfolio. | 
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EL GRECO—A SPANIARD 
BY JOSEPH PIJOAN 


WENTY years ago, when I published the first edition of my History of Art, I 

already worried about the national character of El Greco’s art and personality. 

I said there that Paravicini, the friend of El Greco, whose wonderful portrait 

is now in the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston, in a sonnet to the painter said: 

“Crete gave him life, Toledo, his brushes.”’ I retorted, saying that Paravicini 

was wrong, that Crete gave him his brushes, but life, real life, he found in Toledo. By 

this I meant that perhaps when El Greco came to Toledo, he knew as much as he ever 

knew of painting, but it was in Spain that he made his final metamorphosis, changing from 

the second-rate Venetian painter to the greatest master that Spain and the world have had. 

Indeed, a certain number of paintings attributed to Theotocopuli are being put forward 

by the critics as of the time when he was in Italy, and none of them gives great satisfaction. 
Of his works in Crete, if there were any, nothing is known. 


The most learned critic of Spanish art, Dr. August L. Mayer, has published recently in 
this magazine an article of which the title itself shows his solution of Paravicini’s problem: 
El Greco—An Oriental Artist. He begins by saying that the present tendency of the 
Spaniards to consider El Greco an integral part of the history of Spanish painting has 
encouraged him to bring together the evidence against this point of view. His brilliant 
attack on the well-established fact spurs me to put forth the arguments on the other side. 

El Greco received in Toledo, from the very day of his arrival, the consecration of a great 
painter which he had not had in Italy. The cathedral chapter and the king immediately 
ordered from him large canvases; if he had conflicts with them they were the inevitable 
battles that every artist of his time was accustomed to have with the authorities. Veronese 
had even worse fights with the priesthood than El Greco had with the canons of the 
cathedral. If Philip II did not hang El Greco’s canvas on the altar of the Escorial, he 
kept it in the monastery for his satisfaction and ours. I wonder how many princes in the 
world at that time could have looked at the strange canvas without feeling insulted and 
ordering its immediate destruction. All the artists from Phidias to Rodin had quarrels, 
difficulties, and law-suits with their patrons. Such disputes were especially Common in 
Spain, where the law and technique of procedure reached the point almost of being a sport. 
The psychologist of to-day will explain that combative spirit which is shown in the law 
courts of Spain as perhaps the only way to release people who are suppressed from every 
angle by traditional manners and religion. Another artist not far in time from El Greco, 
and genuinely Spanish, had quarrels enough with priest and men of law to prove that the 
foreigner, the Greek or Italian, was not the only artist to have legal troubles in Spain. 
I mean Alonso Cano. 

Dr. Mayer has not touched in his article the point of the social status of El Greco in 
Spain, but I wish to clear that at the start because he says that to consider El Greco as an 
integral part of the history of Spain is the present tendency of the Spanish. At least this 
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part of his contention is evidently wrong. Perhaps El Greco did not himself feel that he 
was a Spaniard (he continued reading books in Greek and Italian to the end of his life), 
but certainly the Spanish took him in good faith as a conational. If they called him in 
poetry “Tlustre Griego,” it is because, at this time of the Renaissance, the fact of being 
born in Arcadia or in Crete was not to be thrown away. Nevertheless, they praise him 
from every angle. No allusion to any defect or blemish did they want to record. They 
paid good money for the paintings, and they have kept them in their churches and palaces 
up to the present day. I wonder what other country would have kept those canvases of 
El Greco on their altars during the period of the latest baroque and the neoclassic. Nuns, 
priests, and peasant folk kneel and worship in front of the ghostly figures of El Greco which 
did not have any tradition or miracle to boast. They only expressed well the Spanish soul. 


The nobility and the scholars especially gave to El Greco the warmest reception. The 
painting of the funeral of Count Orgaz tells plainly that neither could El Greco find sitters 
more suited to his taste, nor could the Spaniards find a painter more congenial to them. 
The astonishing canvas of the Louvre, with the two brothers Covarrubias at the foot of the 
cross, is the highest interpretation of the spirit of Spain at the end of the sixteenth century. 
Compared to El Greco, Velasquez seems Italian, and Goya, French or English; only 
El Greco is really Spanish, as we look at this Louvre canvas. Both Covarrubias symbol- 
ized the best people of Spain of this age, and both wanted to be portrayed by El Greco, 
several times. This is about the same as if Dr. Mayer had sat to Picasso and Modigliani 
fifteen years ago. Even Gongora wrote sonnets to E/ Griego, the only painter he decidedly 
admired. This for the past! 

Let us now remember that the first to appreciate and love El Greco in recent times have 
also been the Spaniards. Cossio’s book was preceded by articles in local magazines at least 
by ten years. When Zuloaga bought his first El Grecos in Paris, he was considered perfectly 
insane. Even to-day El] Greco’s canvases are relatively cheap, because outside of Spain 
there is no appreciation of him except by the initiated and the artists. 


El Greco may not have felt at home in Spain, but the Spanish felt and feel that he was 
one of them. Why in the diaspora of the Greeks after the Turkish advance was El Greco 
the only one who succeeded in becoming so great a man? Certainly he had genius, but also 
it is plain that it fell in a good ground. I do not plan to go in detail into the arguments on 
the Orientalism and Mannerism of El Greco as expounded by Dr. Mayer in his article. 
In such a cultured and stimulating discussion I prefer to leave him alone and to study the 
facts as they are. To-day we welcome an article of the type of Dr. Mayer’s, even if it is 
wrong. It produces a real relaxation after so many works on insignificant details of 
iconography and styles. Allow me only to be a little sceptical about the Oriental lessons 
of detachment and elusiveness that Dr. Mayer thinks El Greco received in “the forest of 
columns of the Mosque of Cordova and in the rooms of the Alhambra.” It is never men- 
tioned that El Greco ever went to Granada, and it is sure that if he saw the Alhambra he 
did not like it. Detachment and elusiveness he could feel even more looking at the Gothic 
vaults of the cathedral of Toledo than at the almost classic rows of columns on columns of 
Cordova that Mr. Mayer rightly compares to a tangible forest. 


The commonplace, that Spain is an Oriental country, has to be dismissed for educated 
people. Geographically and spiritually Spain is the most Occidental of all the nations of 
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Europe. When the Crusaders of Middle Europe went to Syria and Palestine, they became 
in a few years better friends with the Orientals than did the Spanish in eight centuries with 
the Moors. We do not find in Spanish history cases of adaptation to Oriental life like 
those of the chiefs of the Crusaders, or even Frederick II. The long centuries that Islam 
occupied part of the peninsula served perhaps more to characterize the Spaniards as in 
opposition to their enemies than to acquaint them with the good points of the latter. In 
Spain Arabs and Moors are still “Dogs of Islam,” and Mohammed is a popular devil. 
Many efforts have been made to find infiltration of Islamic culture and forms in Spanish 
art, but they are no more abundant than those found in France or in Italy. It is now plain 
that Islam exerted a tremendous influence throughout the whole of Europe in the Middle 
Ages from Aquinas to Dante; even the Mendicants recall the wandering Sufis. But Spain 
participated in this at the utmost as a conveyer, not as a collaborator. The famous trans- 
lations of the group of Oriental scholars at Toledo in the twelfth century were ordered by a 
French bishop. In the thirteenth century, when Aquinas was dabbling with Aristotle and 
Averroes, Spain stubbornly stuck to Plato and Augustin. All through the Middle Ages 
Spain remained on the defensive against Islam, with greater antagonism than the other 
nations. Perhaps for this reason Spain is not a European country, and to try to explain 
her by saying that she is Oriental is a fallacy. That El Greco is not a European is also 
true, but to take him from Spain and restore him to the Orient is a simplification of the 
problem that will not satisfy anyone who thoroughly knows the case. 


Let us, therefore, consider that El Greco arrived at Toledo with only his brushes; this 
is to say, as a painter with training, but that he was not yet an artist. In Spain he suddenly 
became a great man. Why? Perhaps in spite of the Spaniards! Tintoretto’s techniques 
and even tricks he kept for the rest of his life. In the inventory of his goods, taken after 
his death, we find the little models or figurines that El Greco, like Tintoretto, suspended 
from the ceiling to study perspective from below. That must have been a very rare thing, 
because it is mentioned as one of the peculiarities of Tintoretto. He certainly received from 
the Venetian an encouragement to be imaginative and fantastic. However, except for this 
schooling, at Venice we cannot see any influence in the art of El Greco aside from that 
furnished_ by the people of Spain. None of his subjects is closely related to Oriental 
iconography, and when a connection can be found, the interpretation is completely new. 
For example, the subject of the @yeo.s, of Christ flanked on the cross by the praying 
figures of John and Mary, in the Louvre canvas appears with the two Spanish gentlemen 
taking the place of the divine persons. In the series of the Apostles by El Greco John 
(Fig. 1) holds the Grail as in the Byzantine iconography, but points to it with a force that 
is only Occidental. The rest of El Greco’s subjects form a marked contrast to those painted 
on the icons of Athos and in Russia at that time. There is a dynamic spirit in El Greco 
certainly as far from the symbols and stillness of the Orientals as the West is from the East. 
El Greco had a rather limited series of subjects, as all the great masters have, and he kept 
repeating, working them every time more and more toward an unobtainable goal. His 
art did not remain stationary; his types served as a laboratory where the spirit was growing. 
From the first attempts to paint his Apostles, or his St. Martin or his St. Francis, to his 
last versions we see a gradual accentuation of his peculiar qualities. Even if El Greco had 
arrived at a point more advanced in his style, his last years at Toledo could satisfy the 
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Spaniards only, who gave him such a spiritual climate where the delicate plant could grow 
without handicap. 

More, the treatment of the subjects is essentially Spanish of the sixteenth century. 
Some of Fl Greco’s canvases describe the types around him with a ferocious realism. Some 
of the Apostles (e. g., Fig. 2) are real characters worthy of illustrating the rogues’ novel so 
fashionable at this time. In one picaresque novel we are told that the picaros, or rogues, 
were like the apostles, because they did not work for their living, and wandered without 
homes. El Greco perceived with penetrating eye slight deviations in the faces of those 
abnormals. He was keen for cases of mental disorder, and like Cervantes watched the 
appearance of madness without horror as supplementary information on the laws of real 
nature. Some of the faces on El Greco’s canvases show people disturbed, with the staring 
eyes of melancholiacs (cf. Fig. 3), and even cross-eyed people, as if this world at which they 
were looking appeared twisted to them, not fulfilling strictly the order of the Euclidean 
universe. There is a book of this period in Spain, written by a friar, who could have been 
painted by El Greco, wherein the respectable divine proposes this question: “Who are 
the ghosts? They or ourselves?’’ Cervantes very often makes us feel that Don Quixote 
is right, and we, the sane, are wrong. Nowadays Unamuno has put this point very clearly, 
that we are sane only because there are more of us. If we all, or the majority, could see 
giants in windmills, the windmills would be giants, and no more ado about it. Very 
seldom is it remembered that Don Quixote dies as soon as he becomes sane. He prefers to 
leave; there is no place here for him. In the case of another madman that Cervantes 
studied with so much pleasure, 7/e Bachelor of Glass, when the learned man recovers the 
sane mind he dislikes his learning and his health and practically commits suicide to avoid 
his unpleasant normality. It is that kind of people who lived around El Greco: no wonder 
if he became attached to the soil that produced that type of man. Just to compare, I shall 
recall here a few words of Nietzsche about Don Quixote. Nietzsche says, “‘We, the Germans, 
read Don Quixote with a bitter taste in the mouth, almost with a sensation of torture, a 
fact which would appear very strange and very incomprehensible to the author and his 
contemporaries. They read it with the best conscience in the world as the gayest of books. 
They almost died laughing at it.’’ Nietzsche can be forgiven because he wrote this in 1887, 
but first of all it is not true that the author of Don Quixote did not realize the serious part 
of his hero. He loved him and carried him in his brain for years and years with the same 
kindness and desire of perfection with which El Greco carried his Apostles and Francis, 
Martin, and Dominicus. The Spaniards never read Don Quixote with a bitter taste in 
their mouths, they always liked the “knight;” he was a sort of national pet, funny but 
good to have. To-day they are proud of him and approve everything that he did, even 
the things that ought to take one to an insane asylum. For the same reason they love 
El Greco’s canvases. To discuss in front of a Spaniard whether El Greco was insane in 
his last years, or had a defective vision, is more than a nuisance; it is an insult. The 
Spaniard will say that the defective vision belonged to those who produced the insipid 
canvases of the nineteenth century, including, and perhaps putting in the front rank, the 
Nazarenes and pre-Raphaelites, who pretended to be idealists. 


It is not necessary to go to the Orient, not even to the frilly Alhambra, to explain 
El Greco’s detachment from stereotyped reality. We see him day by day becoming less 
concerned about things—how they look through the eyeglasses of the vulgar mind. He 
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developed, like Cervantes, a reality of his own, which had unlimited possibilities. What 
characterizes the art of El Greco is his perfect consciousness of the failure of the Aristotelian 
forms. The forms do not make the soul; it is the soul that makes the forms and perhaps 
many of them. As the souls change in a perpetual flux, so change the form and the type in 
every subject of El Greco’s paintings every time he repeats it. It is a slow process of 
begetling or becoming, but El Greco does not stop at one conventional type. He goes 
ahead, distorting the forms, expounding them, and coloring them at his own fancy. This 
is why El Greco is to-day the demigod of the advanced schools. Four hundred years ago, 
he lived the life that Proust lived and described. Proust says that everything has at least 
two realities, if not more. Distortion, interpretation are no longer considered licenses of 
the art, but expressions of the truth. This approach to the universe at large was felt very 
keenly in the Spain of Philip II, St. Teresa, and St. John of the Cross. The books on 
mystics were so abundant that it became necessary to have vocabularies for the neophytes. 
The very words of those technicians of the unreal will explain the paintings of El Greco. 
There are there words for visions, contacts, and hearings of things that can not be appre- 
hended by the senses. Nobody in Spain objected to the phosphorescences of El Greco’s 
foldings, to the shreds of clouds with breaks into the outer world, to the distension of the 


bodies, to the emaciated figures and the ghostly hands projecting the fingers like wires of the 
Infinite. 


To compare El Greco with his followers in Spain is a great injustice to the latter. The 
Spain of Philip IV was no longer the Spain of Philip II. Had Velasquez lived seventy-five 
years earlier, he would have been more like El Greco. We know now that he studied 
El Greco. The newly discovered preparatory canvas (Fig. 4) for the portrait of Cardinal 
Tavera was evidently seen by Velasquez before he painted the portrait of the Pope 
Innocent X. Some of the faces of the Apostles of El Greco show the same malignant 
dissection of reality that we find later on in Velasquez. It is not Mannerism in El Greco, 
or else we have to understand Mannerism as a thing totally different from our previous 
conceptions. Vasari speaks of maniera as something permanent in a style or character. 
He says of an artist, for example, that he had a “ maniera costumata e gentile.’”’ Dr. Mayer 
uses the Italian words forza and grazia, which makes me believe that he takes maniera in 
the Italian sense. As I understood maniera, Giovanni Gentile had a maniera, but not 
Giorgione. Perugino had a mannerism, but not El Greco. 


Finally, Dr. Mayer says that Mannerism is an absolutely international style. Certainly 
this does not apply to El Greco. No other great artist had so few canvases outside of his 
country. If he is appreciated now, by a small minority outside of Spain, it is because we 
have developed a new faculty for a most catholic appreciation. Of maniera in the sense of 
Vasari El Greco had none, or he had several, perhaps as many as canvases. The only 
thing that remains uniform throughout the work of El Greco is his determination to be 
independent of everything except his own visions. He could see the rogues in the streets 
as well as we do, but he studied them like Cervantes, even like Velasquez, with a curiosity 
for a world to which he did not belong. They are charming beasts, those people of the 
streets, the so-called human beings. They even move, have nice color, buy and sell 
preposterous things, but they hardly have reality. Cervantes, or Don Quixote, which is 
the same thing, does not mind talking with priests, judges, and bachelors, but he speaks to 
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them with the same courtesy that he uses for convicts, prostitutes, and jesters. Don 
Quixote insists that the pimp, in a well-established republic, has a profession as respectable 
and necessary as that of the philosopher and the teacher. All this proves that the relative 
intellectual values can be reconsidered as well as the forms. To-day we will call this 
demoniac transposition of the standard of character expressionism, relativism. Perhaps 
Dr. Mayer would prefer to call it Orientalism or Mannerism. The Spaniards, I am sure, 
will not mind what kind of new names he gives to the old things or old names to new 
things, if only, for goodness’ sake, he leaves El Greco at his house in Toledo. 
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ROMANESQUE SPANISH MURAL PAINT- 
ING (II)' SAN BAUDELIO 
DE BERLANGA 


By WALTER W. S. COOK? 


HE recent acquisition by the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston of two mural 
paintings from the hermitage church of S. Baudelio de Berlanga has again 
aroused the interest of art historians in this unique series of Romanesque 
frescoes from Castile. For some time the ultimate fate of these important 

mural paintings was in doubt, but recently the entire series has been brought 

to the United States. Removed from the walls of the small Spanish chapel, where, through 
neglect and lack of proper attention, they were gradually disintegrating and falling into a 
state of ruin, they have now been successfully transferred to canvas. Two large com- 
positions have already found a final resting place in Boston and practically all that was 
worth saving has been brought to this country, where their true value can be justly appre- 
ciated by art critics and scholars. 


The Mozarabic chapel from which these frescoes were removed is far from the beaten 
track of travel. It has rarely been visited except by archaeologists, who came either to 
study the unusual architecture of the building or the mural paintings which until recently 
embellished the walls of the interior. One reason why the church is less well known than 
many other early churches of less importance is due to the isolated spot in which the chapel 
was built. It is situated in the province of Soria, about four and a half miles southeast of 
the town of Berlanga de Duero, and stands on a small knoll, not far from the highway 
leading from Berlanga to Caltojar. It is about twenty miles from Almazdn and about 
eighty miles northeast of Madrid. The nearest town is the small hamlet of Casillas de 


Berlanga, inhabited by a few Castilian peasants, who are to-day the joint proprietors of 
the little church. 


The first attempt to study the architecture and mural decoration of S. Baudelio de 
Berlanga was made in 1907 by Alvarez and Mélida.* The latter study served as the basis 
for most of the discussions of the church during the next ten years.‘ The first careful, 


1. For an earlier discussion of Romanesque mural 3. Manuel A. Alvarez and José R. Mélida, Un monu- 
painting in Spain see my article in The Art Bulletin, XI, 4, mento desconocido. La ermita de San Baudelio en término 
pp. 327-356. de Casillas de Berlanga (provincia de Soria), in Bol. de la 

2. Iam indebted for many courtesies in the manner of Soc. Esp. de Ex., XV, 1907, PP- 144-155. Madoz (Dic 
reproductions to the Frick Art Reference Library, the cionario) merely mentioned the ermita de San Baudel in his 


discussion of Casillas. 

4. V. Lampérez y Romea, Historia de la arquitectura 
nia 7 cristiana Espaiiola en la Edad Media, Madrid, 1908, I, pp. 
New York University, has also called my attention to 249-252, pp. 423-424; August L. Mayer, Geschichte der 
many interesting details of the structure. The fine spanischen Malerei, Leipzig, 1913, I, p. 25, fig. 12; Marcel 
colored drawings reproduced in Figs. 3-7 were made by Dieulafoy, Art in Spain and Portugal, New York, 1913, 
J. J. Rowland. pp. 68-69, 122, figs. 136, 137, 138. 


Museum of Fine Arts at Boston, and the present owner of 
the frescoes from S. Baudelio. Mrs. Ruth Callander, of 
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scientific study of the architecture was published by G6mez-Moreno in 1919,° who confined 
himself exclusively to the architecture of the building. The last description of the paintings, 
when they were still in situ, was brought out by Garnelo in 1924,° although both church 
and paintings have been briefly mentioned during the last five years.’ The fact that no 
study has been made of the mural paintings since their removal from the church is the 
justification for the present short description of them. 

Little is known of St. Baudelius, or S. Baudelio, as he is called in Spanish, in whose 
honor the church was built and dedicated. According to legend, he lived during the 
second or third century at Nimes, and received the crown of martyrdom for having 
preached the gospel to the townspeople who were celebrating the anniversary of the birth 
of Jupiter in a grove. According to Gregory of Tours, wells sprang up on the spot where 
he was executed and during the later centuries miraculous cures were effected in his name. 
The symbols of his martyrdom are an axe and the palm tree. 

What connection, if any, S. Baudelio had with the small chapel erected in his honor, is 
entirely unknown. According to some, S. Baudelio came to Spain and actually lived on 
the spot where the church now stands. A cave, which might easily have served as a 
dwelling for an anchorite, still exists on the southwestern side and opens into the church 
on the south. However, it is quite improbable that S. Baudelio had any connection with 
this spot, although originally a hermit and his disciples may have lived in the cave, and 
this may have determined the location of the sanctuary. There is a spring of fresh water 
in the vicinity and each year, on May 2oth, the feast day of the saint, the peasants who 
live in the vicinity congregate here to pay their respects to the memory of S. Baudelio. 

Although no record attests the foundation and construction of the building, it clearly 
belongs to the group of Mozarabic churches which were built throughout northern Spain 
during the tenth and eleventh centuries. The greater number of these churches, which are 
characterized by a strong Moorish influence from Andalucia, are found farther to the west, 
in the region of Leon, and this tiny chapel of S. Baudelio is a rare example of the Mozarabic 
style in the province of Castile. It is quite possible, as G6mez-Moreno has suggested,* 
that the building may have been erected by Mozarabic architects from Aragon or from the 
Moorish province of Saragossa. Seen from the exterior, the sanctuary presents an aspect 
of utmost simplicity. It is built of local materials: the main body of the structure is 
almost square, a small apse is placed on the east end, and the walls are perfectly plain with 
no decoration. The interior, on the other hand, is quite unique, not only from the point of 
decoration but from the standpoint of construction as well, and it has been correctly 
characterized as “the most Mohammadan church in the whole of Spain.” 


5. M. Gé6mez-Moreno, Iglesias Mozdrabes, Madrid, 

I9Q1Q, PP. 309-320, figs. 181-188, pls. CXIX-CXXV. 
. 6. José Garnelo, Descripcion de las pinturas murales 
que decoran la ermita de San Baudelio en Casillas de Ber- 
langa, in Bol. de la Soc. Esp. de Ex., XXXII, 1924, pp. 
96-109. 

7. Georgiana G. King, Pre-Romanesque churches of 
Spain, Bryn Mawr, 1924, pp. 197-201; idem, The Problem 
of the Duero, in Art Studies, 1925, III, pl. 8; C. de Merge- 
lina, De Arquitectura Mozdrabe, La Iglesia Rupestre, in 
Archivo Espaiiol de Arte e Arqueologia, Madrid, 1925, I, 


p. 167; G. G. King, Mudéjar, Bryn Mawr, 1927, pp. 2, 
75, 76, 189; J. Pijoan, Outline of the History of Art, New 
York, 1927, II, pp. 286-287; Royall Tyler, Architecture, 
in Spanish Art, Burlington Monograph, I, London, 1927, 
pp. 8, 9, 14, p. 19, note; Charles H. Hawes, Two Twelfth 
Century Frescoes from the Hermitage church of San Baudelio 
de Berlanga, Spain, in Bulletin of the Museum of the Fine 
Arts, Boston, February, 1928, XXVI, no. 153, pp. 6-11; 
B. Taracena and J. Tudela, Soria, Guia Artistica de la 
Ciudad y su Provincia, Soria, 1928, pp. 200-202. 
8. Op. cit. 
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Entrance is gained on the north side by a single portal, built in horseshoe form, which 
opens directly into the nave (Fig. 1). From the center of the nave a large circular pillar 
rises to the vaults. Eight ribbed arches spring from the top and these are supported at the 
four corners and the middle of the sides of the building. The arches are horseshoe in form 
and the corner ribs are supported by small Moorish squinches. At the top of the pillar is a 
miniature lantern. This is ribbed on the interior in the Moorish manner, and is not unlike 
the vaulting of the dome in the neighboring church of S. Miguel at Almazén.® The 
exact purpose of this small recess is unknown, but it is quite possible, as GGmez-Moreno” 
has suggested, that it was built to safeguard the church treasure or to house sacred relics 
of the saint. In any event, the central column with its curving ribs resembles a great palm 
tree, and it is not at all improbable that this effect was purposely designed by the architect, 
since the palm tree is one of the symbols of St. Baudelius. 


Another unusual feature is the gallery or tribune which is carried directly across the 
west end of the building. This supports a coro and the double row of horseshoe arches 
recall the arcades of Moorish buildings in Cordova and in the Near East. In the center 
of the gallery the tribune projects into the nave, and a small oratory or diminutive chapel, 
built above the tribune, abuts directly against the central pillar of the nave. The only 
means of lighting the nave was by the open doorway, a window on the north wall, now 
blocked up, and a small doorway in the west wall, now converted into a window, which 
formerly served as a separate entrance to the oratory. The apsidal chapel (Fig. 2) is raised 
above the level of the floor of the nave and entrance is gained by means of four steps that 
lead up through an arched doorway, horseshoe in form. A narrow loop-hole window in 
the east end of the apse originally admitted the morning light but this has now been closed. 


It is not our purpose at this time to discuss the interesting architectural features of the 
interior of the building, since this has already been made the subject of separate studies 
by Spanish critics. For our purpose, it suffices to state that most authorities ascribe the 
church to the eleventh century, when this region of Castile had become safe from Moslem 
attacks. The mural paintings belong to the later Romanesque period and were probably 
not executed before the late twelfth century or about the year 1200. Originally every 
available surface of wall space in the interior of the chapel was decorated. Even the 
central pillar was covered with plaster and the dim outlines of a personage can still be 
discerned on the northern side. Of the original Romanesque mural decorations much has 
been lost, owing to neglect and the moisture which has seeped through the walls and 
loosened the plaster. However, compared with the scanty remains of frescoes found in 
other mediaeval churches of western Europe, the Baudelio series is one of the most 
completely preserved Romanesque cycles in existence. All that has survived has now been 
removed and twenty-two separate compositions have been brought to this country. 


In our discussion of the scenes that have actually been preserved, it will undoubtedly 
be easier to visualize them, if described in their original positions on the walls of the 
church. In their original setting, the decorations fall into three distinct categories: those 
found in the apsidal chapel; the large series from the vaults and walls of the main body 


9. G.G. King, The Problem of the Duero, in Art Studies, 10. Op. cit. 
III, 1925, fig. 12. 
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of the church (Figs. 3-6); and a third group, too damaged to be removed, that is still 
preserved on the interior of the diminutive oratory of the tribune (Fig. 7). 


The small square chapel at the east end (Figs. 2, 5), which is raised above the level of 
the floor of the nave, is covered with a barrel vault. As already stated elsewhere," this 
chapel is almost identical in size and shape with the small square chapel of the hermitage 
of S. Cruz at Maderuelo, and undoubtedly the walls and barrel vault of the chapel at 
Baudelio were originally completely covered with mural decoration as at Maderuelo. 
Much of the decoration, however, has perished and it is only by a lucky circumstance that 
the polychrome decoration of the eastern wall has been preserved. In the sixteenth 
century a wooden retable was placed above the primitive stone altar, which still stands 
underneath the loop-hole window, and in this manner the decoration of the wall behind 
was saved from destructive hands. With the removal of the retable a few years ago the 
orginal Romanesque composition came to light. 


The composition on the end wall of the apsidal chapel” bears many resemblances to the 
decoration of the end wall of the chapel at Maderuelo. In the semicircular space at the 
top, formed by the intersection of the eastern wall and barrel vault, traces can still be seen 
of a circular mandorla and the legs of two figures who approach from either side. The 
mandorla contained the Lamb of God, placed against a jeweled Greek cross, and the cross 
was supported by two angels, as in the lunette of the east wall at Maderuelo.” In view of 
such close similarities between these two lunettes there can be little doubt that the two 
figures at Baudelio who lean forward on either side are Cain and Abel, shown in the act 
of presenting their offerings to the Lamb of God, as in the chapel in the province of Segovia. 
It has already been pointed out™ that both at Baudelio and at Maderuelo the dove of the 
Holy Ghost is represented at the top of the embrasure of the narrow window. At 
Maderuelo the head of the dove points upward and at Baudelio downward, and the body 
of the dove is enclosed within a small mandorla. The narrow window is now completely 
closed but the interior contains a fan motif of red, yellow, and white bands. 


Below the lunette at S. Baudelio are two figures seated under arches: St. Nicholas at the 
left of the window and S. Baudelio on the right. The figure of the patron saint of the 
church is clearly distinguished by the inscription BAVDILI(VS), although much of the 
lower portion of the figure is missing. St. Nicholas (Fig. 21), not St. Augustine as Garnelo 
and Post have supposed,” is identified by the inscription (NICOL)AVS and below can be 
deciphered the words: IN D(E)I NOMINE. The saint is seated on a cushioned chair and 
is depicted with a pale yellow nimbus, tonsured white hair and beard, alb, red mantle and 
sandals. He holds a crozier in the left hand and the right is raised with palm outward. 
The figure is placed against a striped background of light green, pale red, green, yellow, 
and dark red. Directly beneath the window appears an ibis, with long neck, white body, 


11. The Art Bulletin, XI, 4, pp. 340-355. as Garnelo and Prof. Post have suggested (Chandler R. 
12. For a reproduction of the frescoes on the east wall Post, A History of Spanish Painting, Cambridge, 1930, I, 
of chapel at S. Baudelio, shortly after the retable was p. 199). The Latin name for St. Augustine would be 
removed, see loc. cit., fig. 16. AVGVSTINVS, and the ending AVS, which is clearly 
13. Loc. cit., fig. 18. visible, could only be the ending of NICOLAVS. A care- 


ful study of the original shows that the name of the saint 


14. Loc. cit., p. 352. was written in three lines, and traces of the letters NI / COL 


15. The figure cannot be construed as St. Augustine, can still be seen directly above the letters AVS. 
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Fic. 5—S. Baudelio de Berlanga: 











View of Interior, Showing North Wall (Drawing) 
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Fic. 6—S. Baudelio de Berlanga: View of Interior, Showing East Wall (Drawing) 
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and yellow and red wings. The bird is shown against a dark red background and below 
is the fragment of an inscription: ... E ...AVLA DE(I). 


Originally, as already stated, the two side walls of the chapel were undoubtedly also 
embellished with mural paintings. At some time in the past, possibly in the seventeenth 
century, the entire interior was submitted to a heavy coat of whitewash. The mural 
paintings may already have reached such a state of deterioration that there was practically 
nothing to preserve. At a later date the layers of whitewash were removed and a single 
large fragment was found. This has now been transferred to canvas, and although badly 
damaged, it is still possible to identify the figures (Fig. 5). 

In its present state the composition on the north wall contains two scenes. These are 
separated by a tree, and the scene on the right is the better preserved. The scene at the 
right of the tree undoubtedly portrays the meeting of Mary Magdalene and Christ in the 
Garden after the Resurrection. It may well represent the moment when “she turned 
herself back, and saw Jesus standing, and knew not that it was Jesus,” or “Jesus saith 
unto her, Mary. She turned herself, and saith unto him, Rabboni; which is to say, 
Master. Jesus saith unto her, Touch me not; for I am not yet ascended to my Father:” 
Mary Magdalene is depicted with a nimbus, white headdress and tunic, and dark red 


mantle. The Saviour is clad in a long white tunic and brown mantle and carries a book 
in His left hand. 


Of the scene at the left of the tree only a single female figure is preserved. Clad in a long 
white tunic and orange mantle, the woman shrinks backward in astonishment and gazes 
at a figure to the left. Of the figure on her left only a fragment of orange red drapery is 
preserved. Although there is nothing to localize the scene other than the adjoining figures 
to the right of the tree, it may well represent another incident of the meeting of Christ and 
Mary Magdalene in the garden. 


The great cycles of frescoes which have recently been transported to America were taken, 
for the most part, from the walls of the main body of the church, and here the paintings 
can be divided into three distinct groups: the decoration of the vaulting; a second zone, 
consisting of a series of friezes; and finally, a lower zone on the side walls and the decora- 
tion of the front of the tribune which supports the choir. Of the decoration in the vaulting, 
practically nothing has been preserved. The few fragments still in situ show that originally 
this uppermost zone contained scenes from the life of the Virgin and included the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, Adoration of the Shepherds, Circumcision, Flight into Egypt, and possibly 
the Annunciation and Presentation in the Temple. Directly beneath these damaged 
frescoes in the vaults were a series of large compositions with scenes from the life of Christ. 
These formed a continuous frieze around the sides of the nave and are the most important 
representations in the church. Most of the figures are nearly life-size and the compositions 
are bordered above by a wide ornamental band with a checker-board design and below 
by a wide perspective meander. Separated by columns and enframed by arcades, all of 
these scenes have now been transferred and are surprisingly well preserved. 


If we begin our discussion of the scenes from the life of Christ with the earliest incidents 
represented at Baudelio, we should begin with the miracle scenes on the south wall (Fig. 8), 
formerly found near the top of the stairway which leads to the tribune. In the left section 
of the composition the artist had depicted an aedicule, supported by short columns, and 
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beneath appears the Healing of the Blind Man. The Saviour, shown with red hair and 
beard, a large crossed nimbus, orange tunic, and dark blue mantle, leans forward and 
touches the eyes of the blind man who kneels before Him. The blind person wears a long 
white tunic, red hose, and has short black hair. The state of blindness, shown by the 
closed eyes, and the expectant attitude of the hands, held with palms turned outward, 
is highly effective. 

The Resurrection of Lazarus, shown in the same composition on the right, is one of the 
best preserved scenes of the entire series. Lazarus, shown in a long black sarcophagus, is 
completely enveloped in a white shroud like a mummy and the two Holy Women lift one 
end of the cover. The Saviour touches the body of Lazarus with a long rod terminating in 
a cross, and He is accompanied by a beardless figure with tonsured red hair, possibly St. 
John, who holds a green book in his left hand. The colors in this scene are in an 
unusually good state and the heads are unusually fine. The Saviour, shown with a yellow 
crossed nimbus, red hair, and pointed beard, wears an orange tunic with wide sleeves 
underneath a light green mantle. The disciple at the left, also depicted with red hair, is 
clad in a long grey tunic and dark blue mantle. Both the Holy Women are shown with the 
nimbus and they wear pale green-orange headdresses that fall over the shoulders. The 
background is divided by wide bands of dark blue, violet, red, and green stripes. Icon- 
graphically, certain details in this scene recall the Raising of Lazarus in the French 
Romanesque frescoes at Riviéres. 


The next miracle scene, the Marriage of Cana (Hig. 9), occupies half the space on the 
left of the west wall. The composition is interrupted by a doorway and is divided by a 
column. The Saviour, bridegroom, and bride are seated at the feast. The table is covered 
with a white cloth and bears circular loaves of bread and bowls of fruit. Christ, at the left, 
holds a knife in the left hand and blesses with the right. As in the preceding scene, He is 
depicted with nimbus and dark red hair and beard, and is clad in a long red tunic and dark 
blue mantle. The bearded bridegroom, who holds a knife in the right hand and lifts the 
left in a gesture of speech, wears a tall cap, pale green tunic with orange lining, brown 
mantle, light brown hose, and red sandals. The bride, seated at the right, is clad in an 
orange headdress, a pale green robe with wide sleeves, and raises her right hand with palm 
turned outward. The colors in the garment are unusually harmonious and the heads are 
rendered with unusual grace and aristocratic mien. This composition also shows close 
analogy to the Marriage of Cana portrayed in the French Romanesque frescoes of 
Riviéres. 

The ingenuity of the artist is demonstrated by the naturalistic scene at the left of the 
column. Here two servants, clad in short red and orange tunics, are shown in the act of 
pouring wine into a large jar. The jar is placed on what appears to be a shelf at the extreme 
right, and one of the servants, in order to empty the contents of his wine skin into the jar, 
steps up over the arch of the doorway. This action is rendered in a naturalistic manner 
and shows the artist’s ability to adapt the action of his figures to the exigencies of the 
composition. Moreover, local Spanish flavor is furnished by the use of wine skins which are 
identical in form to those still in use in Castile. 


The remaining section of the west wall contained a portrayal of the Temptation of Christ 
in the Wilderness (Fig. 10), and in this scene He appears twice. At the left He is shown at 
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S. Baudelio de Berlanga: 
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Fics. 8, o—S. Baudelio de Berlanga (formerly): Heaiing of Biind Man, Resurrection 
of Lazarus, and the Marriage at Cana 














Fics. 10, 11—S. Baudelio de Berlanga (formerly): Temptation of Christ and Entry into Jerusalem 
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Fics. 12, 13—Boston, Museum of Fine Aris: The Last Supper and the Holy Women 
at the Sepulcher, from S. Baudelio de Berlanga 
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the moment when the devil states “If thou be the Son of God, command that these stones 
be made bread.” ‘The demon, depicted with long horns, wings, and a human body with 
claw feet, drops three large stones to the ground. Christ, wearing a long orange tunic and 
dark blue mantle, holds up the left hand with palm outward in a gesture of refusal. In the 
adjoining scene the Saviour is portrayed on a pinnacle of the temple. Here the devil is 
shown with human feet, wings, and a bearded animal-like head with long locks. Christ is 
clad as before and the temple is symbolized by a small edifice with circular windows and a 
gable roof. On the right, one of the angels who came to minister unto Him, speaks with a 
third demon, whose features are half animal and half human. The body of the last devil 
is yellow and he has long hair and a pointed beard. The ugliness of the demons affords a 
striking contrast to the poetic portrayal of the figure of the Saviour. 


The Passion of Christ begins on the north wall with the Entry into Jerusalem (Fig. 11). 
The city is indicated at the right by an edifice with an open doorway, crenellated walls and 
a Slender turret with windows. Rows of heads are portrayed above the city walls and two 
youths, clad in red and blue tunics, stand outside the gate and welcome Him with olive 
branches in their hands. The Saviour, seated side-saddle on the ass in the Eastern fashion, 
approaches from the left. He is portrayed with large crossed nimbus, red hair and beard, 
pale green tunic, and dark blue mantle; He blesses with the right hand and holds a palm 
branch in the left. A foal accompanies the ass. Behind follow the apostles, seven of whom 
are shown in full length; St. Peter, who leads the group, can be identified by his white 
hair and beard; St. John, with red hair and tonsure, follows: the remaining figures are 


alternately bearded and beardless. All carry palm branches in their hands and are clad 
in mantles and long tunics with wide sleeves." 


The remaining space on the north wall was filled by the Last Supper (Fig. 12), an im- 
posnig scene which has recently been acquired by the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 
The arrangement is highly formal; the Saviour is seated directly on the central axis, behind 
a long table covered with a white cloth, and the disciples are ranged on either side. Many 
of the disciples hold knives in one hand and the other is raised in a gesture of speech, 
indicating the dramatic moment when the Saviour exclaims, “One of you shall betray me.”’ 
“He then lying on Jesus’ breast saith unto him, Lord, who is it? Jesus answered, He it is, 
to whom I shall give a sop, when I have dipped it. And when he had dipped the sop, he 
gave it to Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon.” The formal composition is broken only by the 
figure of St. John, who lies on the Saviour’s bosom, and Judas, in the foreground, who 
receives the sop. Loaves of bread and fish are depicted on the table and Judas touches 
the fish in a bowl. On the right of the Lord sits St. Peter, with tonsured white hair and 
beard, and on His left is St. Paul, also with white hair and pointed beard. The remaining 
disciples are alternately bearded and beardless. Below the composition was a wide border, 
consisting of a perspective meander, which has also entered the Boston Museum. 

There is little doubt that the frieze of Passion scenes continued along the east wall, 


above the horseshoe arch which gives access to the apsidal chapel (Fig. 6). Slight vestiges 
of color and the vague outlines of two or three figures can still be seen. A fragment of an 


16. For a general discussion of Western examples of the Entry into Jerusalem see my study in The Art Bulletin, 
X, 2, pp. 167-178. 
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angel indicates that the lost scene on the left may have been the Garden of Gethsemane, 
which would have followed logically after the Last Supper. It is impossible to believe that 
such an important scene as the Crucifixion would have been omitted from the Passion 
cycle and the dim outlines of two figures on horseback may well represent Roman soldiers 
or guards who were present at the Crucifixion. Time and neglect, however, are responsible 
for the complete loss of these two scenes, and the figures are so damaged and fragmentary 
as not to merit transfer to canvas. 


The final episode in the Passion of Christ, the Visit of the Holy Women at the Sepulcher 
(Fig. 13)" is a superb composition which has now been acquired by the Boston Museum. 
Originally this occupied the left section of the south wall of the nave. The tomb itself is not 
portrayed but is suggested by the presence of the angel, who is seated in a frontal position 
underneath an arch at the extreme left. The angel is shown with orange and yellow wings, a 
green nimbus, and orange tunic, and white mantle. He rests his head on his left hand and 
gazes toward the spectator. The guards, also portrayed underneath an arch, are not shown in 
the usual manner as asleep, but are standing or trembling with bent knees because of the 
earthquake. They are armed with lances and large pointed shields, and wear helmets and 
chain mail on their tunics. Their eyes are open and one of them holds his hands before his 
face, as if to shield himself from the blinding light. At the extreme right the three Holy 
Women approach in single file. All wear nimbi and each carries a large vase of ointment on 
veiled hands. The first Mary is clad in an orange headdress and tunic and pale green 
mantle; the second has a pale yellow-orange tunic, dark mantle, and violet nimbus; the 
third has a yellow nimbus and pale orange mantle. The ground motif consists of a highly 
conventionalized foliage pattern, closely resembling acanthus leaves in profile, a motif 
also found in the relief of the Descent from the Cross on one of the piers of the cloister of 
S. Domingo de Silos."® 


From the foregoing description it is clear that originally the four walls of the nave 
contained eight large compositions, consisting of nine scenes from the life and passion of 
Christ. That the scenes continued and terminated with post-Resurrection scenes in the 
eastern apsidal chapel is also perfectly clear from the damaged fragment of Noli me 
Tangere. It is highly probable that at least four scenes, which may have included the 
Journey to Emmaus, the Doubting Thomas, and the Descent of the Holy Ghost, were also 
portrayed on the side walls of the apse. The series would have ended logically with the 
figure of the enthroned Saviour of the Last Judgment, surrounded by the evangelists and 
the twenty-four elders of the Apocalypse, as in the apse of S. Martin de Fenouillar. 

At this point it would not be out of place to mention the religious scene still im situ in 
the diminutive oratory of the choir. As already stated, this small chapel, so low that it 
must be entered on the knees, projects into the center of the nave and abuts the great 
central column. On the interior of the east wall appears a small version of the Adoration 
of the Magi.” The Madonna is seated in a frontal position and a king on either side proffers 
his gifts. On the barrel vault, above the tiny horseshoe window, the third king is guided 
on his way by an angel. On the opposite side of the vault an angel pierces a dragon and the 
hand of God appears above. 


17. For an iconographic discussion of the Holy Women 18. Illustrated in The Art Bulletin, X, 2, fig. 72. 
at the Sepulcher see my study in The Ari Bulletin, X, 4, 


19. Dieulafoy, op. cit., fig. 136. 
PP. 332-363. 











Fics. 14, 15—S. Baudelio de Berlanga (formerly): Archer Shooting Deer and Horseman Hunting Rabbits 
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Perhaps one of the most original and unique series of mural decoration in all western 
Europe was portrayed on the lower walls of the nave and on the front of the gallery of 
S. Baudelio. Here the artist abandoned religious themes entirely and depicted secular 
scenes taken from daily life, including hunting episodes, together with human figures, 
animals, and decorative patterns. 

The largest of these decorative compositions, consisting of two hunting scenes, is por- 
trayed as a continuous frieze on the north wall, directly beneath the scene of the Last 
Supper. Above and to the left of the doorway (Fig. 14) an archer is about to release an 
arrow aimed at a stag. The hunter, portrayed as an old man with grey hair and beard, 
wears a long white tunic, yellow mantle and boots. The stag has already been wounded with 
an arrow and the horns are unusually long. A tall tree divides the first scene from another 
hunting scene on the right (Fig. 15), where the hunter, mounted on horseback, pursues 
hares. Three hounds run before him, driving two hares into nets which are suspended from 
the branches of a tree. The rider, bald and clad in a white tunic, carries a hunting horn 
in his belt and in the right hand brandishes a long trident. Unlike the preceding scenes, 
where the artist employs banded backgrounds of different colors, the figures in. these 
compositions are relieved against plain dark red backgrounds. 


Originally there were two secular panels on either side of the horseshoe portal leading 
to the eastern apse (Fig. 6). The scene on the right has been lost completely, but the panel 
on the left, showing a falconer on horseback, has been preserved (Fig. 16). The rider, 
armed with a sword and wearing a cap with a plume and a red-orange mantle, is mounted 
on a white horse. He holds a falcon on his left wrist and is relieved against a red back- 
ground. The two-dimensional treatment and the pose of the figure produce a composition 
not unlike an enlarged Persian miniature. When this panel was transferred to canvas, the 
lower border, consisting of a rinceau pattern with dark red foliage on a white ground was 
retained. To the right is a fragment of the border which surrounded the outer surface of 
the horseshoe portal. This consisted of a red and white double axe motif alternating with 
medallions containing animal heads. 


The remaining secular scenes, smaller in size, are found at the west end of the nave, on 
the front of the tribune, which is supported by horseshoe arches (Figs. 1, 4). The arches 
are outlined in red with a fleur-de-lis pattern. The space above the arches is divided into 
panels, each of which contains a separate subject. 


Beginning at the right, near the entrance doorway, the first panel contains the figure 
of a large red bear on a white background (Fig. 19). To the left, against a red background, 
is an elephant and castle (Fig. 18). Continuing to the left, the figure of a Moorish 
warrior, armed with lance and round shield, is depicted on the exterior of the oratory 
(Fig. 17). Portrayed as an old man, partially bald, with white hair and beard, he is clad 
in a dark red tunic, white hose and boots. The figure is relieved against a white background 
and bordered on the right by a narrow vertical foliate pattern. Above, on either side of the 
small horseshoe opening of the oratory, are two medallions enclosing lions passant. 


The front, or west, wall of the little oratory abuts the large central column and in the 
narrow panels on either side are lions or hounds, that stand on their hind legs (Fig. 4). 
Above are two medallions containing lions, similar to those in the preceding panel. The 
panel on the exterior of the north wall of the oratory contains a yellow dromedary (Fig. 20), 
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portrayed with a single hump and an unusually long neck. The beast is shown against a 
white ground and above are repeated the tangent medallions with lions passant. The two 
panels on the west wall, nearest the staircase and corresponding to the panels containing 
the elephant and bear, are decorated with an Oriental textile design. This consists of an 
all-over pattern of tangent medallions enclosing heraldic eagles. The eagles are shown with 


outspread wings on a yellow ground; the tangent circles are red and yellow on a diapered 
background. 


It is beyond the limits of this brief study to discuss the many interesting problems of 
date, iconography, and style of these mural paintings from Casillas. Although the church 
is of the earlier Mozarabic period, the frescoes themselves were executed in the fully 
developed Romanesque style and show strong French influence. Many details, neverthe- 
less, show the persistence of native Spanish tradition, not only in iconography and choice 
of subjects but in the figure and drapery style as well. Local Spanish features are also 
found in architectural details, in the use of banded backgrounds,” in color, technique, and 
ornament. This aspect of the mural paintings, however, must be reserved for a later 
study. For the present, it suffices to state that this small church in a remote province of 
Castile contained one of the most complete series of mediaeval wall paintings in all western 
Europe. One can only hope that some day all the compositions will be brought together 
again in a single American museum, where they will not only be saved for future generations 
but even reconstructed with some semblance to their former position in the original 
Mozarabic hermitage. 


20. For a discussion of the use of banded backgrounds in mediaeval Spanish art, see The Art Bulletin, VIII, 2, 
pp. 71-72. 
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LEONARDO AS VERROCCHIO’S 
COWORKER 


BY W. R. VALENTINER 


HILE Raphael quite frequently signed his works, and Michelangelo jealously 
guarded his artistic property against other artists, it was not in keeping with 
Leonardo’s nature to trouble himself to preserve the authorship of the wealth 
of ideas which poured out from him. Not only was he amiable by nature, 
communicative and ready to be of help: the formative arts were but a part 

of his all-embracing knowledge, perhaps not even, in his own mind, assuming the first 

importance, to judge from the well-known letter to the duke of Milan where, in enumerating 
his talents, he names his ability as a painter and sculptor only at the end of the long list. 

More than with other masters was his artistic work a play—this is shown above all in his 

drawings—a recreative play in the intervals between fatiguing application to technical 

or philosophical problems or tasks in the field of natural science. But when he turned to the 
greater themes of painting or sculpture, he was interested above everything else in the 
solution of a fundamental problem; when he had succeeded in solving it to his own satis- 
faction, perhaps only theoretically, he liked to leave the execution of it to others; and what 
happened further with the work of art, seems to have troubled him but little, much less 

did it occur to him to sign it. He was so independent and had so little vanity that in the 

execution of his work the identity of the patron had not the slightest influence with him. 

He might let princes or popes wait for their commissions, while perhaps the order of a 

poor friend of art so absorbed him that he worked over it tirelessly day and night. We are 

reminded of the anecdote of Vasari, which is not without an inner probability: A peasant 
on the estate of Leonardo’s father brought a shield to him one day with the request to 
have it painted by an artist. Ser Piero da Vinci gave it to his son Leonardo, who took 
unbelievable pains with it. He planed the shield down, covered it over with stucco, and 
then gathered together all kinds of beasts and insects, which he used as models. When the 
shield was finished and his father saw it, he was startled and amazed at the astonishing 
realism of the representation; he gave the owner of the shield a cheap substitute and kept 

Leonardo’s shield, which he sold later for one hundred ducats to a dealer, who in turn sold 

it to the duke of Milan for three hundred ducats. On the other hand, Isabella d’Este 

exerted herself in vain again and again to secure a work by Leonardo, and when he was in 

Rome, it was not long before he angered the pope by making him wait too long for the 

execution of an order which it seems did not happen to appeal to him at the moment. 

His carelessness in communicating his knowledge doubtless explains the possibility of 
Leonardo’s long association with Verrocchio at a time when he had already entered the 
painter’s guild as an independent member—a student relationship completely impossible 
with Michelangelo, and with Raphael, after he had left the atelier of his teacher, unthink- 
able. To be sure, we must also assume that the gifted young master could carry out his 
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ideas in Verrocchio’s workshop unhindered and that they were used freely and even found 
grateful acceptance with the older master. Evidently the teacher and pupil understood 
each other so well that the expression of their ideas often completely fused and the boundary 
line between their work is to-day scarcely to be drawn with certainty. The influence was 
doubtless mutual; for Verrocchio, himself a personality far surpassing the average, was 
just in his best years when Leonardo came to him, and many of his greatest tasks still lay 
before him. 


Through this generosity in sharing his ideas the problem of the art of Leonardo is 
rendered considerably more difficult for the investigator. We now know that a large part 
of his artistic productions of the later period, from his first stay in Milan on, is contained 
in the extensive work of the pupils who carried out his ideas, and it has been shown in our 
own day with considerable success, especially by W. Suida,’ how the original compositions 
of Leonardo can be reconstructed out of his pupils’ work. But we know also that a vast 
part of the work and the ideas of the master in his earlier Florentine period is contained in 
the work of his fellow artists and above all in that of his teacher, Verrocchio. 


But where is the line to be drawn? At each step which we make in this so often trod 
and still uncharted territory of Leonardo investigation, we see opposed to each other the 
most varied possibilities, brought about by the widely diverging ideas of the numerous 
scholars. Even if we look around us at the first early work of Leonardo, the ground totters 
under our feet and it may happen with us as with Faust’s attempt at the translation of the 


Bible, when he was baffled by the first sentence: “Here already I am at a standstill.” 


We know that Leonardo started painting very early, else he would not have been taken into 
the painters’ guild at the age of twenty. We are better informed about these years of the 
Florentine paintings than about any other period; we know an especially large number of 
paintings from the Verrocchio workshop and we may also assume from the fame which 
Leonardo enjoyed in his own lifetime that not very many of his works have been lost; 
and yet the first absolutely certain painting of the artist is one preserved only in the grovnd 
painting, which he did in his thirtieth year, the Adoration of the Kings in the Uffizi. 
About everything which the master created in painting or sculpture before this the opinions 
of scholars still differ from each other. 


It seems, however, that as far as the question of the paintings is concerned, the sceptics 
will be defeated by those among the investigators (like A. Venturi, Bode, Suida, and 
Aldo de Rinaldis) who attribute to Leonardo the major part of certain outstanding 
works done in Verrocchio’s workshop, who believe in his codperation in Verrocchio’s 
Baptism of Christ, and give to him the female portrait in the Liechtenstein Gallery, the 
Annunciation in the Uffizi, and even, wholly or partly, the Madonna with the vase of 
flowers in the Munich Pinakothek.* Most radical among the sceptics stands the Norwegian 
Jens Thiis,? who bases his work primarily upon Berenson, but, it seems to me, exaggerates 
the latter’s opinions in an unfavorable way; he assumes, as does Sirén, an indefinite 


1. W. Suida, Leonardo und sein Kreis, Munich, 1929. of the portrait of a goldsmith by Franciabigio to Leonardo 
2. The suggestion of Suida (p. 26) of a possible con- (A. Venturi, in L’arte, 1924, p. 197). 
nection of the female portrait in the Uffizi, a work in the 3- Among all the Leonardo investigators he dis- 
style of Piero Pollaiuolo, with Leonardo’s early works does tinguishes himself by a remarkable animosity toward the 


ot seem to me to be convincing, still less the attribution opinions of others. 
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Verrocchio pupil as the creator of those early works attributed to Leonardo or gives 
them to imitators, even the Benois Madonna in Petersburg, whose authenticity no 
one now doubts and which in the meantime has found acknowledgement by Berenson.*‘ 
Sirén, in a careful, well-thought-out theory, assumes the codperation of Leonardo in the 
Baptism of Christ and in the Annunciation in the Uffizi and attributes the portrait in the 
Liechtenstein Gallery, the Munich Madonna, and part of the Annunciation to the same 
unknown pupil of Verrocchio, while the Italian scholar Aldo de Rinaldis gives to the young 
Leonardo the Liechtenstein portrait, attributes to him with reservation the Annunciation 
in the Uffizi, and ignores the Munich Madonna. In the most recently published works 
E. Hildebrandt regards the Liechtenstein portrait as a work of Leonardo, and accepts at 
least Leonardo’s collaboration in the other paintings, while R. van Marle joins forces with 
the older scholars and pronounces the Vienna portrait as well as the Florentine Annunciation 
to be the work of Verrocchio, and the Munich Madonna, on the other hand, a work by 
Lorenzo di Credi.® 


The question of the sculptures which might be attributed to Leonardo has been treated 
in general less thoroughly and, as it seems to me, with less competence.® Still we may 
say that the Verrocchio sculpture scholars from Mtintz and Bode to Mackowsky and Miss 
Cruttwell agree in the opinion that the great advance shown in the sculpture of this master 
in the 70’s and 8o’s of the fifteenth century cannot be otherwise explained than by the 
strong influence of the younger master upon the teacher; and the collaboration of Leonardo 
in at least one of his marble works, the female bust in the Bargello, is almost universally 
accepted (Mackowsky, Bode, Suida, Hildebrandt). 

Still another result has, I believe, come about froim the Leonardo investigation of the 
last decades—much as individual opinions differ from each other: that one should not 
separate too much the hands of pupil, fellow pupil and teacher in their entirety, attributing 
works as a whole now to Verrocchio, now to Lorenzo di Credi, and now to the young 
Leonardo, but should rather consider the possibility of certain parts of a composition having 
been executed by the teacher and others by one or another of the pupils. This seems more 
likely to have been the method employed in such an atelier as that of Verrocchio. We 
know that Leonardo executed one of the angels in Verrocchio’s Baptism of Christ; it is 
attested by Vasari and Albertini and seldom disputed by the critic. It is then very likely 
that the young Leonardo was also employed in other paintings in the Verrocchio workshop. 
But it is just as probable that when in similar fashion Verrocchio called upon his most 
gifted pupil to collaborate with him in a work of sculpture, he did not give him the whole 
work to execute but more likely one or another figure in it. We shall return to an example 
of this kind in the terra cotta relief of the Resurrection from the Villa Careggi. We know 


4. Berenson also has recently designated the Liechten- idem., Storia dell’arte italiana, VIII, 192-; W. von Bode, 
stein portrait as a work of Verrocchio or Leonardo (Dedalo, Studien tiber Leonardo da Vinci, Berlin, 1921; Aldo de 
1926, p. 638). Rinaldis, Storia dell’opera pittorica di Leonardo da Vinci, 

5. The most important works which deal with our Bologna, 1922; E. Hildebrandt, Leonardo, Berlin, 1927; 





subject are the following: B. Berenson, The Drawings of 
the Florentine Painters, 1903; idem, Study and Criticism 
of Italian Art, ITI, London, 1916; W. von Seidlitz, Leonardo 
da Vinci, der Wendepunkt der Renaissance, Berlin, 1910; 
J. Thiis, Leonardo da Vinci, London and Boston, 1913; 
A. Venturi, Leonardo da Vinci, pittore, Bologna, 1920; 


O. Sirén, Leonardo da Vinci, Paris, 1928; W. Suida, 
Leonardo und sein Kreis, Munich, 1929; R. van Marle, 
Italian Schools of Painting, XI, The Hague, 1929. 

6. The most comprehensive work on the subject is 
F. Malaguzzi-Valeri, Leonardo da Vinci e la scultura, 
Bologna, 1922. 
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besides that there existed an extensive division of work in Verrocchio’s atelier and that now 
one and now another part of a work of sculpture or painting would be turned over to the 
pupils gifted in painting as well as in sculpture.{ Berenson has rightly pointed out that 
Lorenzo di Credi drew an angel for the plastic execution of the Forteguerri monument in 
Pistoja. We may assume that Francesco di Simone was also active in the execution of the 
work in marble—not to mention the sculptors who later finished the monument—while 
the first preliminary design certainly originated with Verrocchio.* The share which this 
Francesco took, especially in the works of marble from Verrocchio’s workshop, for example 
the reliefs of the Tornabuoni monument and some of the Madonna reliefs, may be estimated 
with considerable probability.? For the more spacious altarpieces in the territory of 
painting, the same suppositions are of still more weight. While in smaller works the 
execution of at least the painting would from practical considerations be left to one and the 
same artist, the minute preparations which the execution of a large altarpiece involved 
and the frequently occurring interruptions in the work of the busy artists employed in the 
Verrocchio workshop, often made necessary the collaboration of several of the fellow 
workers. That the altar in the Cathedral of Pistoja, for which Verrocchio received the 
commission, was executed by him alone has been accepted by scarcely anyone; Bode and 
Berenson practically give its execution to Lorenzo di Credi. That Leonardo also probably 
had a share in it, we shall attempt to show here. 


Finally, we must accustom ourselves to the thought that the drawings of Verrocchio 
and of the pupils in the atelier of the master passed from hand to hand and were used first 
by one and then by another. We shall see presently that in all probability Leonardo used 
drawings of Verrocchio in his compositions, and it is not at all out of the question that 
Leonardo’s drawings were also used even by his teacher. That they were soon enough 
used by his fellow pupils, such as Lorenzo di Credi, perhaps also by Perugino, is known 
well enough. We cannot marvel sufficiently over how quickly Leonardo’s ideas, which he 
expressed in his drawings, traveled, not only through Italy but into foreign countries. 
We see the Flemish Quentin Massys scarcely ten years after the creation of the original, 
producing a painting after a drawing by Leonardo, and a still shorter time elapsed before 
Fernando de Llanos introduced into the painting of Spain motives which he had copied in 
Leonardo’s atelier from the master.’ All of which goes to prove the greatest liberality of 
Leonardo in parting with his spiritual possessions. 


We must therefore, in the case of Leonardo, whose temperament disposed him to activity 
on several works at one time, reckon with a more extensive participation in the execution 
of the sculpture as well as the paintings of Verrocchio’s workshop during Leonardo’s activity 
there than in the case of his fellow pupils. With the greater development of style criticism 
to-day it should be possible to appraise this collaboration more precisely than it was at the 


7. As everyone knows, Verrocchio, Leonardo, and di Credi had executed the first sketch—that preserved in 
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Lorenzo di Credi were equally active as painters and 
sculptors; but one may also assume Francesco di Simone 
to have been active in both fields, at least his sketch-book 
with picturesque scenes of cavalry battles or religious 
representations with landscape backgrounds argues for 
his activity as a painter. 

8. The assumption made by Berenson, that Lorenzo 


the Victoria and Albert Museum—is according to the date 

(1474) improbable; Credi was at that time only fifteen 

years old. Miss Cruttwell’s suggestion that the London 

sketch is a modern forgery, I believe to be inconclusive. 
9. This has been pointed out by Miss Cruttwell in her 

excellent work on Verrocchio, London, 1904, Chapter XI. 
10. W. Suida, op. cit., pp. 250-255. 
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time of the first fundamental Leonardo investigations by Mtintz, J. P. Richter, and 
Miiller-Walde. 


* * * * 


Let us briefly bring before our minds the few dates of Leonardo’s youthful development 
so far as they have been handed down to us by documentary evidence. Born in Vinci in 
1452 as the illegitimate child of the notary Ser Piero, Leonardo came to Florence, according 
to Vasari, “as a boy” (he says in one place “ giovanotto,” in another “fanciullo”) to be an 
apprentice to Verrocchio. In what year that was cannot be specified with certainty.” 
The opinions of scholars vary between 1462 (Gronau), 1465 or 1466 (R. van Marle), 1466 
(Miiller-Walde, Thiis, Hildebrandt), 1467 (Miintz), “some time before 1468” (Suida), 
and 1469 or 1470 (A. Venturi, A. de Rinaldis). A. Venturi assumes that Ser Piero first 
took his son with him to Florence when he himself, as is documentarily evidenced, moved 
to Florence in the year 1469. According to this Leonardo would have come to Verrocchio 
as an apprentice not before his eighteenth year. Not only does this contradict Vasari’s 
statement, it was a usual custom to send young artists to be apprenticed to a master at as 
early an age as thirteen or fourteen; all the more may we expect this in the case of 
Leonardo, if he developed as early as one may from all accounts assume. It is also not 
probable that he would already have been taken into the painters’ guild in 1472, if he had 
been an apprentice for only two years. To be sure, Leonardo is mentioned as living with 
his father in Florence in 1469. However, his reception into an atelier does not necessarily 
infer that he lived with his teacher. Leaving out of the question one of the landscape 
drawings dated 1473, which attests but little to Leonardo’s style, we do not find another 
documentary mention until 1476." In this year he is mentioned twice as living with 
Verrocchio. Again there is a pause until 1478. In the beginning of this year he received a 
commission from the city council, the first independent one of which we hear. He was to 
paint an altarpiece for the chapel of St. Bernard in the Palazzo Pubblico and received his 
first payment in March of that year. The work remained uncompleted, however, and a 
few years later was executed by Filippino Lippi. 


A note on a drawing by the artist points to two smaller commissions at the end of this 
year, 1478, two Madonna pictures very likely begun in November. One assumes, with 
probability, that the memorandum refers to the Benois Madonna in the Hermitage and 
to the Madonna with the Cat, known only through preliminary studies. A drawing can 
be dated to the end of the next year, 1479, which represents the murderer of Giuliano de’ 
Medici being hanged and which shows exact specifications that make it seem possible that 
the artist expected the commission to paint for the city the portrait of the murderer on the 
wall of the Bargello as a warning example to the people, although the order had already 


been given a year before to Botticelli, who had possibly executed it without having actually 
seen the murderer, who had escaped. 


11. E. Hildebrandt, of. cit., p. 30, designates, without cathedral at Florence was melted together: “‘ Remember,” 
foundation, the year 1466 as “documentarily testified.” he says (MS S, fol. 84v.), “‘the means by which the Palla 

12. R. van Marle, op. cit., p. 498. of S. Maria del Fiore was soldered together.” The order 

13. As akind of documentary evidence that Leonardo for the Palla was received by Verrocchio in 1468; the Palla 
worked in Verrocchio’s workshop before 1471 we may take was fastened to its place in 1471. 


the mention of the method by which the Palla for the 
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But we can identify with certainty only one commission, of March, 1481, with an 
existing work by the artist: the uncompleted Worship of the Magi which he was to have 
executed for the Cloister of S. Donato di Scopeto. It may be that the work was interrupted 
by the master’s moving to Milan, which probably took place in the year 1482.14 However, 
Leonardo is not mentioned in the documents in Milan earlier than April, 1483. 

It is not entirely certain when Leonardo left the workshop of Verrocchio. At any rate, 
in the year 1481 he no longer lived with his teacher, but in his own dwelling. We would 
gather from the fact that several independent commissions of the artist are mentioned in 
the year 1478, that he was scarcely any longer active as painter for Verrocchio. But 
nothing contradicts the assumption that the closest friendship existed between the two until 
Leonardo’s departure from Florence; and that Leonardo also worked together with 
Verrocchio later on as a sculptor, an activity which was a predominant one with Verrocchio 
in his later years, is very probable from the close relation of Verrocchio’s work to the style 
of Leonardo in these years. If this is so, it explains the remarkable silerice of the documents 
concerning any kind of activity of Leonardo as a sculptor in his Florentine period. That 
this activity must have been a significant one, is confirmed by that letter to Lodovico il 
Moro in which Leonardo emphasizes his experience in the execution of works in terra 
cotta, marble, and bronze, and also that he could execute an equestrian statue in bronze. 


Even though we cannot determine definitely the date of the beginning and the end of 
Leonardo’s activity in Verrocchio’s workshop, this much is certain, that the younger 
artist was active together with his teacher at least eight years, at most sixteen years, with 
greatest likelihood about ten years—from 1468 to 1478—and at any rate for at least six 
years after he became a free master. That out of this long period, so important in the 
development of the artist, no more should be preserved from Leonardo’s hand than an 
angel in Verrocchio’s Baptism of Christ, as some of the extremely sceptical investigators 
assume (even his cowork in Verrocchio’s composition is occasionally disputed) is not very 
probable. It is also scarcely accidental that from 1478 on, when the artist was independent, 
the number of ascertained paintings and especially drawings begins suddenly to increase. 
There are preserved to us a number of studies for the mentioned Madonnas of 1478-1479, 
as well as for a Nativity of a little later time, which lead up to the numerous preliminary 
studies for the Adoration of the Kings of 1481. From these drawings we conclude not only 
that the artist worked lightly and quickly, but also that he was extraordinarily diligent in 
the preparation of his compositions and changed them completely over and over again 
before he accepted them as ripe for possible execution. That this rich creative activity 
did not set in only with his twenty-sixth or twenty-seventh year is naturally to be assumed; 
we may presume that it expressed itself with similar vitality, if with less originality, in the 
ten or at any rate six years earlier in the workshop of Verrocchio. It is therefore quite 
probable that the artist had a share in one way or another in the best works which issued 
from the atelier of his teacher from 1470 to 1478. Only we may not suppose that Leonardo’s 
style already expressed itself purely in works of this kind—first because the workshop 
routine permitted the cowork of other artists, and again because in spite of all the early 


14. In the question of the date compare the thorough researches of Miiller-Walde, in Jahrbuch der preuss. 
Kunstsanmlungen, 1897, pp. 146 ff. 
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development of his talent, he seems to have shared with other great masters a gradual 
evolution of his personality. 

Now there has been noticed among the paintings of the Verrocchio workshop from the 
period of about 1472 to 1478 a peculiarity of those compositions like the Annunciation in 
the Uffizi, the female portrait of the Liechtenstein Gallery, and, in a certain sense, also the 
Madonna with the Carnation in the Munich Pinakothek in that they possess in spite of 
certain weaknesses a remarkable treatment of light, and details of an astonishing fascina- 
tion of form. Although these paintings have been frequently rejected as Leonardo’s 
work, they make their appearance time and again in the discussions, and we believe, 
rightly. And when it is pointed out that these early works are too insignificant for the 
great master, it should be emphasized that scarcely one of the greatest masters of the 
South or North—we mention only Donatello and Raphael among the Italians, Rembrandt 
and Rubens among the Netherlanders—came into the world full armed as did Athena 
from the head of Zeus. On the contrary, the better we become acquainted with the youth- 
ful works of the great masters, all the clearer becomes the amazing development from 
remarkably awkward beginnings within the course of a few years. The distance from 
Donatello’s clumsy statuettes on the Porta della Mandorla of the Florentine cathedral to 
the bronze David, or that from Raphael’s altarpiece of S. Tolentino to the Madonna del 
Granduca is still greater than that between the Munich Madonna with the Carnation and 
the Adoration of the Kings in the Uffizi. That this masterwork from the end of Leonardo’s 
Florentine period was not the beginning but rather the end of a long development is shown 
by the rediscovery of the Benois Madonna, which was created only two years before the 
Adoration of the Kings, and which in some respects is so awkward that it found acceptance 
with scholars as a work of the master only after the greatest opposition. 

But what is true of the early works of other great masters is also true of Leonardo’s, 
that, if put in the right order, they show a coherent, logical, and rapidly moving develop- 
ment, such as can be expected only of a most talented artist, and that, besides, they were 
from the very beginning far superior to those of his fellow workers. In Leonardo’s case 
this is especially true when compared with Lorenzo di Credi,!® to whom one is time and 
again inclined to attribute some of the works which come into discussion as early works of 
Leonardo. In this one assumes that Credi was a better artist in his early years than in his 
later period, quite evidently without reason; for why should such an insipid artist, in whom 
we can trace no development at all from his twenty-fifth year to the end of his life, have had 
such an interesting youth? This is all the less probable because such a definitely early 
work as the Madonna with the Child and St. John in Dresden shows him to be a by no 
means important artist or even one with ideals other than those of his later years. With 
this agrees also the documentary memorandum that he received from Verrocchio in 1480 a 
yearly salary of twelve gulden, while for the altarpiece of 1478 Leonardo had already 
received a first payment of twenty-five gulden and Verrocchio sixty gulden for the altar- 
piece of Pistoja. In his activity as a painter we cannot therefore expect much from 
Lorenzo di Credi previous to 1480—he was at that time twenty years old—although he 
may have distinguished himself later in the Verrocchio workshop as a designer and sculptor, 
for which Verrocchio seems to have held him in especial esteem. 


15. Cf. G. Gronau’s excellent biography in Thieme-Becker’s Kiinstler-lexicon. 
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From these general observations we turn to individual problems, first in the field of 
painting, then in that of sculpture, so far as they enter the discussion of Leonardo’s early 
period. 

I 


Bode has rightly pointed out the connection between the small Annunciation in the 
Louvre (Fig. 2), which is generally regarded as a work by Leonardo, and the drawing of 
the female portrait in left profile in the Uffizi (Fig. 6). Indeed it is scarcely to be doubted 
that the master used this study for the head of Mary. Bode logically assumes the drawing 
to be by Leonardo’s hand. Sirén, on the other hand, finds relations between the en face 
head of Mary in the Annunciation in the Uffizi and the Uffizi drawing, and recognizes the 
same model in both; he assumes the drawing to be by the same hand as the corresponding 
part of the Uffizi panel—the hand of his Verrocchio pupil A. It seems certain to me that 
the drawing betrays the style of Verrocchio rather than that of Leonardo (Berenson 
designates it as a copy after Verrocchio); it belongs to that group of Verrocchio’s drawings 
of beautiful heads of women which were praised by Vasari and which, as he remarked, 
were imitated by Leonardo, sheets which are among the most beautiful expressions in the 
field of the graphic arts of the early Renaissance in Florence. In the sharp, pointed line 
treatment of the radiating strands of hair, they are characteristic of Verrocchio’s style at 
the period of the Baptism of Christ, as a comparison of the treatment of the hair of Christ 
and the Baptist in this painting shows.’* It seems to be the mature technique of an older, 
highly accomplished painter-sculptor rather than that of a youth, as Leonardo was at that 
time. 

We are confronted with the curious fact, already suggested in our introduction, that 
Leonardo as a twenty-five year old artist—the little Annunciation is generally dated in 
the period around 1476-1478—still used drawings by Verrocchio for one of his compositions. 


Now there is found to be a similar relation between painting and preliminary drawings 
in the case of the Madonna with the Carnation in Munich (Fig. 1). W. Suida has consist- 
ently attributed the splendid drawing of a head of a Madonna in the Louvre (Fig. 3), 
which he decisively connects with the painting, to the master who executed the latter, in 
which he, with A. Venturi, Bode, and others, recognizes the hand of Leonardo. But the 
attribution of the drawing to Verrocchio, which has been expressed in other quarters,’” 
seems to me to be right, and, from the foregoing, still not contradictory to the attribution 
of the painting to Leonardo. 

There are two more drawings belonging to Verrocchio which are connected with the 
Munich painting. One of them is the beautiful head of a girl in black crayon in the British 
Museum (Fig. 4), which stands almost as close to the head of Mary in the painting as the 
Louvre drawing. The other is the often-mentioned silver-point drawing in Dresden 
(Fig. 5), which with still greater probability was used for the painting of the Madonna in 
Munich. For the same reasons that Bode attributed the profile head in the Uffizi to 
Leonardo, he also assigns these two sheets, in the British Museum and at Dresden, to him. 
This seems to me upon various grounds impossible. Both drawings are done right-handed. 


16. See the detailed illustrations of van Marle, op. cit., 17. A. Popp, Old Master Drawings, I, 1926. 
XI, p. 510. 
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Fic. 3—Paris, Louvre: Drawing by Verrocchio Fic. 4—London, British Museum: Drawing by 
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But as anyone who has gone at all deeply into the study of Leonardo’s drawings can easily 
notice, there are among the certain drawings of the master’s not a single one which is 
right-handed,'* as Morelli and Berenson have already established. It also appears highly 
improbable that an artist whose writing” and method of drawing were adapted in the 
cleverest manner to left-handedness, should have possessed equal facility with his right hand. 
Moreover, Leonardo was born left-handed, as was attested by his contemporaries Fra 
Luca Pacioli and Fra Sabba Castiglione, and his early drawings are, in fact, so far as I can 
determine, drawn without exception with the left hand. Apart from this, neither of the 
two drawings, especially the London sheet, agrees: sufficiently with Leonardo’s early 
drawings to take them away from Verrocchio. The Dresden drawing is frequently 
attributed to Lorenzo di Credi; it seems to me, however, that Thiis has hit the truth 
when he shows it to be superior to Credi and gives it to Verrocchio. For this speaks also 
its repeated use in Verrocchio’s workshop, a distinction which fell to the lot of scarcely a 
drawing of the at that time still quite young Credi, as well as the fact that the other 
drawings—those used for the Munich Madonna composition—originated with Verrocchio. 

If we attribute the Munich Madonna to Leonardo, he has evidently made copious use 
of the material of his teacher, while at the same time adding plenty of personal character- 
istics of his own, especially in the treatment of the folds, in the modeling of the Child’s 
body, in the formation of the landscape, and not least in the technique, which, in fact, in 
the strong admixture of oil, which results in a peculiar curdling of the surface, agrees with 
that of the Liechtenstein portrait and the Madonna in the Grotto. The motive of the 
window openings at each side of the Madonna is also frequently used later by Leonardo, 
and not anywhere employed by Verrocchio, and is explained by Leonardo’s tendency to 
use fine nuances of light and shadow. He liked to place the head of the principal figure in 
half shadow against a dark ground and to create as contrast by means of an aperture a 
strong light effect. Thus we see the bright window at the side of the Benois Madonna and 
this was also intended in the Madonna with the Cat, as a drawing in the British Museum” 
proves. Thus he opened the dark rocks at either side of the St. Jerome in the picture in 
the Vatican and again in the Madonna in the Grotto, and in the Litta Madonna in the 
Hermitage he returned to the two window openings as in the Munich Madonna. Like all 
great masters, Leonardo remained peculiarly consistent in the employment of certain 
motives throughout all periods of his art. 

A more incidental motive is the repetition of the pearl-fastened carnelian of the 
Madonna’s breast ornament, to which Bode and Suida have called attention. It is met 
with again in the Benois Madonna and the Madonna of the Rocks and in the little paint- 
ing in the Dreifuss collection in Paris, which is closely related to Leonardo, and in the 
altarpiece in Pistoja. Aside from the copy by Lorenzo di Credi in his altarpiece in Naples, 


18. In spite of this fact E. Hildebrandt has published 19. People have often wracked their brains over why 





in his work under the name of Leonardo several obviously 
right-handed drawings, which also for stylistic reasons can 
scarcely be by Leonardo’s hand (figs. 246, 265, 272). In 
Miss R. A. Taylor’s imaginative book, Leonardo the 
Florentine, 1928, several reproductions which have been 
carelessly retouched by the publisher (e. g., pp. 244, 256, 
274) appear as if done by a right-handed artist, although 
the originals are left-handed drawings. 


Leonardo practiced mirror writing. The reason seems to 
me to be simply that it is more comfortable for the left- 
handed writer if he can write from right to left instead of 
from left to right. Only if he writes from right to left 
can he lay his hand upon the unused part of the paper as 
comfortably as can the right-handed person. 


20. Reproduced by Suida, op. cit., p. 36, no. 57. 
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after the Madonna in Pistoja, it is found only in Verrocchio’s terra cotta relief in the 
Bargello, and turns out to be one of the properties in the Verrocchio workshop. 


II 


To come back to the Dresden drawing, not only are opinions divided as to the question 
of its authorship, according to which it is attributed now to Lorenzo di Credi, now 
Verrocchio, and now Leonardo, but also the question of its employment in the executed 
paintings. Not only has it been pronounced a study for the Munich Madonna as well as 
for the Madonna of the Dreifuss collection, but also a study for the altarpiece in Pistoja 
and again for the Madonna of Credi’s altarpiece in Naples. To begin with the last opinion, 
recently expressed by E. Hildebrandt, it is certainly not conclusive; for the Naples painting 
is a part copy after the one in Pistoja and it is not to be assumed that Lorenzo di Credi 
made a fresh study from nature, as the Dresden sheet obviously is, when a finished execution 
was already in existence to be copied. The same is true of the opinion expressed by Thiis, 
that the drawing served as a preliminary study for the Madonna in Pistoja (Fig. 7). At 
the left of the drawing there are still visible two studies of the head of the Christ Child 
(Fig. 5). These heads have the same outline as the Child in the picture in the Dreifuss 
collection and are very closely related to the one in the Munich painting, while in the 
altarpiece in Pistoja and in the one in Naples the Child is turned in the other direction. 
It cannot, therefore, be doubted that the study was used first for the Madonna of the 
Dreifuss collection and for the one in Munich. But the Munich Madonna agrees so exactly 
with the one in Pistoja, especially in the position of the hands, that it is not reasonable to 
suppose that the one picture came into existence without the knowledge of the other. 
From the fact that the study from nature in Dresden agrees more closely with the Munich 
composition than with that in Pistoja, the Munich example must be the first and that in 
Pistoja the later, simplified version. This agrees also with other stylistic characteristics, 
from which is to be assumed that the Munich painting was created before the one in 
Pistoja. This may have been, according to the assumption of Bode and Suida, between 
1472 and 1475. We know of the altarpiece in Pistoja (Fig. 7), that the commission was 
secured by Verrocchio, and that it was to be executed as a memorial to Bishop Donat de’ 
Medici, who died in 1474. It is very probable that the commission was secured in 1475 
or 1476. We learn from a later document, of the year 1485, that the altar was six years 
previous to this—that is in 1478-79—“‘almost completed,” but that on account of the 
cancellation of the final payment, it was not finished and delivered.” That Lorenzo di 
Credi could not have executed the painting in its principal parts is, aside from the question 
of the superior quality of certain parts of the execution, improbable on account of his 
youthful age at the time (1476-78). But he may well have finished it in the year 148s, 
when Verrocchio was in Venice. That his feeble style is to be somehow recognized in the 
painting, accords with the judgment of all scholars (Berenson, Bode, van Marle, Sirén, 
Thiis); and it explains the tradition which begins with Vasari, that Credi was the creator 
of the altarpiece. To be sure, there is another tradition opposed to this, which prevailed 


21. This has been pointed out by G. Gronau in his 22. A. Chiapelli, in Arte del Rinascimento, 1925; idem, 
article on Lorenzo di Credi in the Thieme-Becker lexicon, in Bolletino d’arte, 1925; J. Thiis, Leonardo, p. 177, etc.; 
and by O. Sirén, in his Leonardo. R. van Marle, op. cit., p. 536. 
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in Pistoja in the beginning of the seventeenth century, according to which the painting 
was executed by Leonardo. Although not so much store can be laid in such a late tradition, 
yet in this case it may contain a grain of truth. 


Now if we consider the Munich painting as a work of the young Leonardo, done about 
1472-75, it does not appear very probable that his master—if Verrocchio were the sole 
creator of the altarpiece of Pistoja—would have taken over a few years later almost 
exactly the in some respects still awkward composition of his pupil. But the borrowing of 
the motive is éasily explained if Verrocchio, after first laying out the painting, in which the 
attitude of the Madonna was not yet decided in its details, left the greater part of the 
execution to his pupil. The position of the Madonna lies exactly on the borderline between 
the composition in Munich (and that of the Dreifuss collection) and the later Benois 
Madonna. The upper part of the body, the left hand, and the costume, even to the familiar 
breast ornament, agree with the one; the pose of the Child, Who sits on one of the mother’s 
knees, with His left arm stretched across His body and one of His feet drawn up, agrees 
with the other. If the position of the legs of the Child is shown in a contrary fashion in the 
Benois Madonna, we still observe that in the not much later composition of the Madonna 
with the Cat, which can be seen in the drawing in the British Museum,” there is again the 
same position of the legs as that of the Child in the altarpiece in Pistoja. 


To be sure, Lorenzo di Credi has also occasionally imitated this attitude of the Child, 
for example in the altarpiece in the Louvre, but with less significance in the contraposition 
of the limb masses and with a strangely empty expression of the mostly incorrectly drawn 
face. How much the Child of the Madonna in Pistoja agrees with Leonardo’s conception 
even in the drawing of the toes and the separating muscles between foot and leg, is shown 
by a comparison with the study of children in the familiar pen drawing in Windsor (Fig. 9). 

On the other hand, there will be found also a substantial difference between this concep- 
tion of the Madonna who with almost shy expression balances the playfully moving Child 
upon her lap, and that of Verrocchio, in whose Madonna compositions the figure of the 
Madonna, formed as it were out of bronze, with spread-out yet firmly grasping hand, holds 
the sturdy Child upon her lap or lets Him stand close to her (paintings in the Berlin Gallery 
and in the Metropolitan Museum). Moreover, with Verrocchio the head of the Child is 
always covered with a thick circlet of bronze locks, while we encounter here the almost 
bald head of Leonardo’s early period, which Lorenzo di Credi imitated. 

With regard to the two saints, in the one on the right in particular, the S. Zeno, the 
Verrocchiesque character has been rightly pointed out, although we are strongly reminded, 
in the details of the execution, especially in the folds of the surplice which fall upon the 
ground, of Leonardo’s early style: the pointed, triangular folds placed opposite each other 
are closely related to those of Leonardo’s angel in the Baptism of Christ in the Uffizi and 
to those of both figures in the little Annunciation in the Louvre (Fig. 2). 

Berenson has rightly concluded the drawing in the Louvre (Fig. 11) to be a preliminary 
study for the John the Baptist™ and has attributed it to Lorenzo di Credi. It is more than 
anything else a drapery and head study: the position of the Baptist was already given; 


23. Illustrated by Suida, op. cit., no. 58. 24. This has been denied by Thiis in a quite incompre- 
hensible manner (p. 267). 
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therefore the feet and arms are only indicated. It is to be assumed that another study 
preceded this one. It is in my opinion no other than Leonardo’s familiar drawing of the 
youthful nude John in Windsor (Fig. 10), which Miintz first published as a Christ in Hades 
and which was described by him and others as a late work in connection with the late 
composition in the Louvre. By Berenson it is, however, rightly considered as an early 
work; with remarkable intuition he has even dated it to a definite year, 1476, just at the 
time when the work on the altarpiece of Pistoja was begun in Verrocchio’s workshop.” 
But it seems that no one has yet pointed out its connection with this composition, although 
the position of the feet, and the lines of the entire body, if one disposes of the drapery, 
agree with the John the Baptist in the altarpiece. Every one knows that Leonardo usually 
sketched nude bodies for the clothed figures of his compositions, as the sketches for the 
Adoration of the Kings and the Last Supper prove; and beardlessness in the sketches of 
figures which he represented with beards in the executed compositions is also frequently 
encountered. In this regard also Lorenzo di Credi’s study in the Louvre showing a beardless 
head forms a transition to the executed figure in the altarpiece of Pistoja. That Leonardo 
had already presumably carefully executed the flesh parts of the altarpiece, above all the 
feet of the saint, as Credi’s study lets us assume, appears to me to be shown by the extremely 
characteristic shape of the toes, thighs, and knees, with their masterly understanding of 
anatomy. Let us compare for a moment the wide flat feet and the knees of Leonardo’s 
anatomical drawing in the Academy in Venice (Fig. 8), which was first published in Fra 
Giocondo’s Vitruvius (1511), but which must have been created much earlier as it still 
bears quite Verrocchiesque features, especially in the head. Also Leonardo’s famous 
drapery study in the Louvre (Fig. 12), which was copied by Lorenzo di Credi (Lugt collec- 
tion), may well have been a preliminary study for the sitting Madonna of the Pistoja 
altarpiece. Naturally Leonardo did not follow closely his own study in the executed 
composition, as did the less inventive Ghirlandajo when he copied it almost exactly in his 
altarpiece of 1484 in the Uffizi.*® 

The beauty and variety of the landscape background in the altarpiece of Pistoja, which 
differs so essentially from the schematic landscape forms of Lorenzo di Credi, have often 
been rightly stressed. But just as little would we be able to believe Verrocchio capable 
of the ingenious scenery, which betrays a true pleasure in the study from nature of the 


Tuscan landscape. 


The landscape in his paintings is, to be sure, fashioned with more austerity than is Credi’s 
landscape, but it is in another sense vague and cold and without particular significance, and 
entirely subordinated to the plasticity of the figures, in which Verrocchio the sculptor was 
interested above everything else. It certainly meant no more to him than it did to 
Botticelli, who was criticized by Leonardo in his Treatise on Painting on account of his 
lack of interest in landscape forms. One of the essential differences between the art of 
Verrocchio and that of Leonardo is the great love of the younger master for landscape art; 
no one has yet denied that where unusual individual landscape forms are to be found in 


25. That the drawing was used later by Marco Florentine sketchbook, which he had naturally taken with 
d’Oggiono, as Suida demonstrates, is not opposed to its him to Milan. 

early origin, for the Milan pupils repeatedly used Leonardo’s 26. Cf. reproductions in E. Hildebrandt, op. cit., nos. 
186, 187, 240. 
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works from the Verrocchio atelier, the influence of Leonardo has made itself felt.2” Not 
only does the background in the painting in Pistoja show the pointed mountain contours— 
once with the river between the mountains—which are familiar to us from Leonardo’s 
compositions from the Munich Madonna to the Mona Lisa; the trees around the throne 
also and the plants in the vases show an individual representation of forms, such as we 
would expect Leonardo, above all others in the Verrocchio workshop, to have been 
capable of.”* 

Still another accessory in the painting seems to point to Leonardo: the execution of the 
Asia Minor carpet with the long tassels which fall over the parapet in the foreground of 
the picture. Every student of these carpets knows that they never had this long fringe 
and that they were never so represented by other artists of the period (Raffaellino del 
Garbo, Holbein, etc.). It seems to me to be a characteristic caprice of Leonardo to use 
these tassels as a termination at the edge of the picture and to represent them with a love 
in the portrayal of the knotted forms and of the effect of light and shadow on the individual 
threads, that would scarcely have occurred to any other painter of that period. 

If, then, we regard Verrocchio as the master who laid out the composition in its essential 
parts—the openings on either side of the throne especially (which remind us of the back- 
ground of the silver relief of the Opera del Duomo) permit the assumption of his authorship 
—we yet believe that Leonardo took a substantial part in its execution (above all in the 
Madonna and Child, the John the Baptist, and the landscape). The whole picture was 
finally—unfortunately for the impression of the whole—finished by Lorenzo di Credi 
about 1485. 


It appears to me very probable that the predella with the Annunciation in the Louvre, 
which was once attributed to Lorenzo di Credi, but later on came to be accepted as a 
youthful work of Leonardo’s, was painted by Leonardo for the altarpiece in Pistoja. Until 
now it has not been possible to name a single altarpiece for which it might have been 
destined, if we assume its creation to have been about 1476-78. For as Bode has rightly 
pointed out, it does not agree either in time or style with the Adoration of the Kings of 
1481, as Seidlitz thinks possible.*® If one imagines the predella in the center below the 
altarpiece of Pistoja, he will see how well it suits this place; in the case of the angel and of 
the Virgin the folds of the garments spread out radially on the floor in a manner quite 
similar to those of the enthroned Madonna and the St. Zenobius in the main panel above. 
The costume of the angel below in the predella with the sleeve rolled up at the elbow and 
the slits and puffs of the underarm is the same as in the enthroned Madonna, and although 
this was the costume of the period, it is encountered with Leonardo elsewhere only in the 
Annunciation in the Uffizi and the Benois Madonna, for he soon afterwards foresook the 
idea of clothing his holy figures in contemporary costumes. 

The point of vision of the predella seems to indicate that it was placed in the center; 
and that such a representation of the Annunciation in the center underneath the enthroned 
Madonna was in keeping with the age, is evidenced by the altar of Cosimo Rosselli in 


27. See recently Sirén, op. cit. Richter, The Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, II, 
28. For the connection of similar vases of flowers with p. 104. 
the architectural pilasters of related profiles, compare also 29. Studien tiber Leonardo da Vinci, 1921, p. 19. 
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S. Spirito in Florence (Fig. 17), which was created not much later (1482). Perhaps we 
may succeed in finding the other two parts of the predella which belongs to the altarpiece in 
Pistoja; presumably they portray legends from the lives of the two saints in the large 
panel above, or representations of the Nativity and the Adoration of the Kings; they may 
be looked for among the works of Lorenzo di Credi, who as the finisher of the altarpiece 
possibly executed them. 

Finally it must be pointed out in this connection that a memorandum on the drawing 
by Leonardo in the Uffizi which is dated 1478 mentions Pistoja.*° From this it has been 
occasionally assumed that the artist stayed in Pistoja around this time, which would agree 
with the assumption of his activity on the altarpiece of the cathedral about 1476-1477. 


Iil 


Before we proceed to Leonardo’s participation in another large altarpiece, the one 
commissioned by the city of Florence for the Chapel of St. Bernard in the Palazzo Publico, 
let us make a few preliminary remarks regarding the reliability of the source from which the 
mention of this activity is taken. 


Among the sources from which we have secured our information regarding Leonardo, 
scarcely one has proved to be so valuable as the biography in the Codex of the Anonimo 
Gaddiano, written in the 4o’s of the sixteenth century.** Though less detailed than Vasari’s, 
of which it is quite independent, it has proved to be—in the instances in which it differs 
from Vasari’s—unusually accurate and dependable, and most of the accounts are confirmed 
by documentary evidence. To these belong the statements regarding the contents of 
Leonardo’s will; the account of his stay in Florence in the year 1508, and his relations with 
Giovanni Francesco Rustici; the important notice of his stay with Cesare Borgia; the 
more detailed accounts of Leonardo’s pupils, for instance the Spaniard Fernando and his 
collaboration in the execution of the Battle of Anghiari; and finally the patronage of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici during Leonardo’s first Florentine period and his recommendation to 
the court of Milan, to which he was sent by Lorenzo together with Atalante Migliorotti. 
All of these accounts are missing in Vasari or are incorrectly reported, for example, the date 
of Leonardo’s removal to Milan, which the Anonimo gives with evident exactness. 


While documentary confirmation of the majority of these statements has long been 
known, the remarks of the Anonimo regarding the interest of Lorenzo de’ Medici in the 


30. J. P. Richter, of. cit., II, no. 1383. 
31. Printed and annotated by C. Fabriczy, in Archivio 
storico italiano, 1893. See also G. Calvi, I manoscritti di 


trait of Cesare Borgia exists; if Leonardo’s drawing should 
prove to represent him, it would be of special interest, 
since it allows a full study of the type from all sides. The 











Leonardo da Vinci, Bologna, 1923, and E. McCurdy, 
Leonardo da Vinci’s Notebooks, in Burlington Magazine, 
1925, Pp. 260. 

32. It seems to me very probable that Leonardo has 
represented Cesare Borgia in a drawing at Turin (repro- 
duced at the end of this article, Fig. 40), which shows the 
same person seen from three different views (J. P. Richter, 
op. cit., pl. 120, who considered it as a study after an 
Oriental; Berenson, no. 1085). If we compare the features 
with the best authenticated portrait of Cesare Borgia in 
Paolo Giovio’s Elogi (see our cover design and the tailpiece 
of this article), the profile, even down to the curled point 
of the beard, has much similarity. No certain en face por- 


view from the front makes it comprehensible that Cesare 
was regarded as the most handsome man in all Italy. 
This criminal type has here almost a superficial likeness to 
the features with which Christ used to be represented in 
the Renaissance; only the unevenly formed eyes, placed 
narrowly together, betray the sly and dangerous char- 
acter. In the side views the bull-like neck, the upturned 
nostrils, and the disagreeable form of the ear, reveal more 
clearly the brutality of the man. The similarly formed, 
unusual ear is to be found also in the supposed profile 
portrait of Cesare Borgia in the Museo Correr, Venice, 
reproduced by A. Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, VII, 2, 
p. 84. 
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young Leonardo, which is not mentioned by Vasari, had been given scarcely any credence, 
until in recent times a sort of confirmation has been found for this also in Leonardo’s 
manuscripts. It is only a short remark, which Leonardo wrote down in later life, but it is 
significant enough. He says: “Li Medici mi crearono e distrussono,” (“The Medici have 
created me and destroyed me.”’)* 


We can reconstruct the reason for his indignation at the time he made this remark, 
which as all agree was written about 1515. Both of the sons of Lorenzo de’ Medici had 
treated him unfairly. The lack of consideration he had received at the hands of Giovanni, 
Lorenzo’s eldest son, Pope Leo X, is well known. The other case refers to Giuliano, 
Lorenzo’s youngest son. In the famous description which Antonio de Beatis, secretary to 
the cardinal of Aragon, gives of his visit to Leonardo at Amboise on August 10, 1517, he 
speaks of three paintings which Leonardo showed him and which, with the greatest proba- 
bility, have always been identified as those which after Leonardo’s death came into the 
possession of King Francis I and then to the Louvre: the Mona Lisa, St. John the Baptist, 
and the Madonna and St. Anne. The Mona Lisa is described as “un quadro di certa dona 
fiorentina facta di naturale ad istantia del quondam mag’co Juliano de Medici.” Suida says 
the connection with Giuliano de’ Medici seems extremely puzzling, but A. de Rinaldis™ 
thinks it not impossible that the Mona Lisa had been painted in Florence about 1505 as an 
order from Giuliano de’ Medici, “who was so much occupied with mathematics and 
women,” and that Giuliano might have given it back to Leonardo in Rome when he got 
married in order to avoid the jealousy of his wife, Filaberta of Savoy. This hypothesis 
seems still more plausible when we remember that in Leonardo’s manuscripts we read the 
following passage, certainly written at Rome: “At daybreak on the oth of January, 1515, 
Giuliano de’ Medici il Magnifico left Rome for Florence, where his marriage was to take 
place, and on the same day the King of France died.”’** In regard to this, J. P. Richter, 
the best interpreter of Leonardo’s manuscripts, remarks, “Two benefactors lost to him in 
one day! This is doubtless the poignant meaning contained in this curt sentence.” We 
understand the significance of this passage better since we know that with the departure 
of Giuliano, Leonardo’s hope of receiving what he deserved for the picture was gone 
forever. Very likely Giuliano left the picture on which Leonardo had worked for years 
with him and never paid for it. This would also explain why Leonardo took the painting 


with him to France, since in case the picture had been ordered by the husband of La 
Gioconda, it would likely have stayed in Italy. 


Since Leonardo speaks of himself as “created” by the Medici, he must have been much 
indebted to them in his youth, and we do well to assume the statement of the Anonimo to 
be correct. He writes: “Stette da giovane col magnifico Lorenzo de’ Medici, et dandoli 
provisione per se il faceva lavorare nel giardino sulla piaza di San Marcho di Firenze, et da lui 
haveva 30 annt, che dal detto Magnifico Lorenzo fu mandato el duca di Milano a presentarli 
insieme con Atalante Migliorotti una lira, che unico era in sonare tale extrumento.””** (“As a 
youth he lived with Lorenzo de’ Medici, who gave him commissions; he allowed him to 
work in the garden at the Piazza San Marco; when he was thirty years old he was sent by 


33. W. Bode, Studien tiber Leonardo, p. 73. 35. J.P. Richter, Leonardo, 1880, p. 97. 
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this Lorenzo il Magnifico, together with Atalante Migliorotti, to the duke of Milan, to 
present him with a lyre which he knew how to play with distinction.” 

Since the account of the Anonimo is an historical source of the first order, there is no 
reason to assume that this statement should not be as accurate in details as his other 
accounts, The observation which Thiis® makes in this connection, “There is no informa- 
tion as to any other relation between Leonardo and Lorenzo ‘il Magnifico’; it would seem 
rather as if Leonardo for some reason or other was not sufficiently appreciated by the 
great art patron of Florence, and perhaps this was one of the reasons for his leaving the 
town of his birth at the age of thirty,” stands in direct contradiction to this account. 
Could there have been anything more honorable for the artist than to be sent by the ruler 
of Florence as an emissary to the duke of Milan in company with a celebrated musician, 
with the princely gift of a precious lute? And if we do not know the commissions which 
according to the Anonimo were given to the artist by Lorenzo, is it not comprehensible 
enough, considering the small number of documents relating to Leonardo’s early period 
which we possess; might it not be due to our faulty interpretation of these few existing 
documents? 

The drawing of the murderer of Giuliano de’ Medici, which Leonardo executed in 1479, 
is perhaps connected with a commission of Lorenzo’s or of the city—which at this time was 
synonymous. If Leonardo assisted in the altarpiece of Pistoja, he worked on a monument 
dedicated to a Medici and in whose erection Lorenzo was at least indirectly not without a 
part. We return later to the terra cotta relief from the Villa Careggi, which can certainly 
be traced to a commission either of Piero’s or possibly Lorenzo’s, and in which we believe 
Leonardo to have participated. And we may certainly also assume that Leonardo owed 
to Lorenzo de’ Medici that first public commission from the city for the altar for the Chapel 
of St. Bernard. And this for the following reason: Two weeks before Leonardo received 
the commission, it had been given to Piero Pollaiuolo. If it was suddenly withdrawn from 
him, only a powerful personality could have had a share in it. That this was no other than 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, we may assume from the fact that it can be demonstrated that two 
months later the same Piero Pollaiuolo had withdrawn from him another commission which 
he had already received and which was now given to the atelier of Verrocchio. As much as 
Lorenzo seems to have esteemed Antonio Pollaiuolo, it is obvious that he had no predilec- 
tion for the art or the personality of his brother Piero. In the bestowal of the commission 
for the Forteguerri tomb, after the models of Piero Pollaiuolo and Verrocchio had been 
considered, the Pistojans had decided in favor of the former, principally because it was 
cheaper. Fearful of Lorenzo de’ Medici, they considered it advisable to hear his opinion; 
they therefore sent both models to Florence. But Lorenzo was of a different opinion than 
the Council of Pistoja; he decided in favor of Verrocchio, and the Pistojans revoked their 
decision and gave the commission to Verrocchio (March 17, 1478).** 


From the position of authority which Lorenzo de’ Medici occupied in the city of Florence 
shortly before the Pazzi conspiracy (April 26), it is next to impossible that a commission 
for a chapel of the Palazzo Pubblico could have been bestowed without his orders. But 
his preference was evidently given at this time to the atelier of Verrocchio, to which 
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Leonardo belonged. This atelier, whose head was, so to speak, Lorenzo’s court artist, had 
not only executed the sculptures of the Villa Careggi, the bronze putto with the dolphin 
now in the court of the Palazzo Vecchio, and the bronze David, but also, a few years before, 
the decorative works for the joust of Giuliano de’ Medici (January 28, 1475), in which it is 
possible that Leonardo also had already had a part. 


Now the Anonimo Gaddiano, whom we have found so excellently orientated, reports: 
‘“Comincio a dipignere una tavola nel detto palazzo [Palazzo Pubblico] «< quale di poi in sul 
suo disegno fu finita per Filippo di Fra Filippo.”* (“He began to paint an altarpiece in 
this Palazzo Pubblico which was later finished, after his design, by Filippino Lippi.’’) 
And again he writes in the biography of Filippino Lippi: “ Dipinse nella sala minore del 
consiglio del palazzo de Signori la tavola dove é una Nostra Donna con altre figure la quale 
haveva cominciata a dipignere Leonardo da Vinci; et detio Filippo la fini in sul disegno di 
Leonardo.””” 

Vasari knows nothing of this participation of Leonardo’s in an altarpiece completed by 
Filippino, but, as in the other instances, documents have shown the Anonimo to be right. 
In spite of this, no significance has been attached to these statements in the Leonardo 
literature. It is either explained that Filippino has handled an entirely new motive— 
assuming that the commission of the city originally called for the Appearance of the 
Madonna to St. Bernard—or, as Venturi recently remarked, that in the executed altarpiece 
of Filippino’s, not a trace can be discovered of Leonardo’s alleged cartoon. So far as the 
first objection is concerned, the representation, to be sure, which Bernardo Daddi had 
painted in 1355 and which was to be painted anew, was an appearance of the Madonna to 
St. Bernard; but in the contract with Leonardo“ nothing at all was said of the subject, 
but only a new conception of the altar painting requested; besides this, it may be clearly 
concluded from the wording of the second account of the Anonimo, that the composition 
which was executed by Filippino was the enthroned Madonna, which he completed from 
Leonardo’s design. Thus Filippino Lippi was not the one to undertake the change of 
subject, if a literal revival of the trecento motive was actually the original intention, which 
has not yet been proved. 


According to the documents, Leonardo received the commission for the altarpiece from 
the priors of the city of Florence on January 10, and that he began the execution eagerly 
we may assume from the fact that on March 16 he received a first payment of 25 gulden. 
To whom other than to Lorenzo de’ Medici was he indebted for so high a valuation of his 
art? Even Botticelli received for his altarpiece of the year 1483 only 35 gulden in all. We 
may gather from this that the ever-prudent priors had not paid out this sum to Leonardo, 
if he had not worked on the altarpiece itself and needed the paints for it. It may be then 
that the question of the preliminary work which Filippino later found, does not concern 
itself with a cartoon but with an under-painting, as in the case of the later Adoration of 
the Kings. 


In order that the altarpiece might be completed, the signory, as is well known, turned 
to Domenico Ghirlandajo on May 20, 1483—only, then, after Leonardo had finally moved 
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to Milan—and as Ghirlandajo could not be secured in the following year, to Filippino 
Lippi, who completed his painting , (Fi ig. 13) in a remarkably short time—by_ February, 
1485. Thus the documentary record entirely agrees with the statements of the Anonimo, 
and we have every reason to ask whether nothing more is to be discovered in Filippino’s 
altarpiece in the Uffizi of the composition and the spirit of Leonardo. 

Indeed, a comparison of the altarpiece in Pistoja and the painting executed by Filippino 
suffices to discover relations in the composition as a whole and in the position of the 
individual figures. To be sure, Filippino has stamped all the figures with the impress of 
his types, and in his drawing of the narrow faces and long slender fingers, in the color scheme 
as well as in the transparent, iridescent nimbuses, he has retained the decided style which 
he had developed almost from his first work. Still, I believe, we can sense through the 
superficial painting of Filippino the imposing composition of Leonardo, which shows 
itself to be the exact continuation of the altarpiece of Pistoja. The attitude of the Madonna 
is similar to that in the early work both in the manner in which she holds her head and in 
the position of the hands. The Child sits in both instances upon the Madonna’s right knee 
and turns toward the saint who stands on the left; but in Filippino’s altarpiece a closer 
relation to the saint has been brought about, and in place of the gesture of blessing, Christ 
turns the pages of a prayer book; but the position of the feet, especially that of the toes, 
has remained almost unchanged. The position of the arms of John the Baptist and 
St. Zeno is also essentially the same, except that here Filippino has used impressions of 
Botticelli also, particularly in the figure of the Baptist who is to be found similarly con- 
ceived in the indeed scarcely earlier large altarpiece of Botticelli’s of 1485; and the St. 
Zeno has assumed a more dramatic and devout attitude, which might well be in keeping 
with the greater advance of Leonardo’s art. The folded arms of the saints and the 
astonished gesture of St. Bernard are motives which accord with the conception of the 
youthful Leonardo and are to be found in a similar fashion in his early works. But more 
Leonardesque than anything else appears to me to be the upper part of the composition. 
This motive of the free flying angels with a coat of arms and intertwined ribbons, which 
is not to be found earlier in this form, but which is frequently copied later on, surpasses in 
boldness of invention and drawing the power of a twenty-five-year-old painter of the type 
of Filippino. Even Botticelli in his later compositions, and obviously Raphael and Fra 
Bartolommeo, used the idea, and if Filippino later employed the same motive frequently 
and, above all, shows the same fondness for ornamental ribbon work, it only proves how 
strong the impressions were which he received in his youth from Leonardo.“ 


In the case of the interlaced ribbons about the coat-of-arms, we are already reminded of 
Leonardo’s Milan works, with which Filippino at that time can scarcely have been 
acquainted; they prove again that nearly all the motives which Leonardo employed later 
are already contained in his youthful works. But the hovering angels above an ecclesiastical 
composition occupied the mind of the master just at the time that he designed the altar- 
piece of the Uffizi, which is proved by the drawings executed about 1478: first the sketches 
of the Bonnat collection and of the Academy in Venice (Figs. 14, 15) with the representation 
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Fic. 13—Florence, Uffizi: Madonna and Saints, by Leonardo and Filippino Lippi 
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Fic. 17—Florence, S. Spirito: Madonna and Fic. 18—Florence, Uffizi: Madonna and Saints, 
Saints, by Cosimo Rosselli by Botticelli 
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of the Nativity, a composition which is generally dated before that of the Adoration of the 
Kings; and then the wonderful sheet of the Malcolm collection, British Museum (Fig. 16), 
likewise a certain drawing of the Florentine period, in which Berenson rightly still sees 
suggestions of Verrocchio, and which is also reminiscent of the remarkable combination 
of coat-of-arms and ribbons in the Uffizi composition. That this profile drawing of the 
flying angels and the form of the angels also, reminds us of the angels of the terra cotta 
relief of the Villa Careggi, likewise speaks, as we shall see, for an origin about the year 1478. 


But more important than these details is the progress in the whole composition of the 
altarpiece in the Uffizi, which signifies a first breaking through the flat style of the quat- 
trocento in the direction of the plastic compositions of the cinquecento. Compared with 
the altarpiece in Pistoja, but compared also with the contemporary paintings of other 
artists, even Botticelli, the composition suddenly shows a powerful effect of depth. We 
illustrate herewith side by side the altarpiece of Botticelli’s of 1483 (Fig. 18) and that of 
the unimportant Cosimo Rosselli of 1482 (Fig. 17), which represents an adequate average 
performance of Florentine painting of this time, and are astonished to see how flat and 
quattrocentesque even Botticelli’s work looks beside the altarpiece of St. Bernard. 


In Botticelli’s composition the saints stand before the throne almost upon the same 
plane; the Madonna, the Child, and the angels behind are formed so large that they seem 
to belong to nearly the same relief plane of the foreground. The architecture also, although 
in its perspective artistically deepened, is just at the point where it recedes, again drawn 
into the first plane by the curtains which are held by the angels. On the other hand, we 
see in Filippino’s altarpiece an entirely new principle of artistic deepening of space as 
well as of the figures, which are placed in a half circle toward the depth in close relationship 
to each other, while the architecture in sharp, sudden accents emphasizes the depth within 
a narrow compass toward the niche. This deepening of space is still further emphasized 
by the chiaroscuro of the whole as well as by the modeling of the single figures. 


Now Filippino was, to be sure, a very gifted and precocious artist, but no one will consider 
him the genius who broke through the concepts of the quattrocento in an entirely new 
sense. This genius was admittedly Leonardo, and the decisive work in this respect is 
generally held to be his Adoration of the Kings of 1481, although it is frequently rightly 
pointed out that already the position of Leonardo’s angel in Verrocchio’s Baptism of Christ 
overcomes the principle of flatness. The altarpiece of St. Bernard stands as to date between 
these two creations, and we believe that its composition is just as decisive an achievement 
in the development of painting as that was. 


The Adoration of the Kings marks a great advance in so far as Leonardo here created 
the conception of depth in cinquecentesque sense without surrounding architecture—the 
architectural details are relegated to the background—solely by the skillful grouping of 
the figures in free landscape. But before this was done he had to give to the traditional 
form of the altarpiece in architectonic frame a new style. The commission which he 
received in the beginning of the year 1478 for the altarpiece of St. Bernard was not only the 
first independent commission; it was at the same time an order of the city—and one may 
well suppose that Leonardo would have produced something completely new and unheard 
of. In the altarpiece of Pistoja he was bound to Verrocchio’s scheme, but here he had free 
rein, and with the consistency peculiar to genius developed the new principle out of the 
traditional form which he had learned from his teacher. 
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As proof that Leonardo was indeed in 1478 so far advanced in deepening the space of his 
compositions, we reproduce a little-known drawing of the Hamburg Kunsthalle (Fig. 28) ,“ 
which from the style we can place with certainty in this period, and which shows the 
principle of compact figures with enframing architecture in a more simplified form than the 
‘ altarpiece in the Uffizi. The forming of the niche with the projecting architectonic masses 
in strong foreshortening well permits its comparison with the architecture of this great 
altarpiece, and both of the figures, although in an entirely other motive, are still so 
artistically grouped that we obtain a similar feeling for compact massing toward the depth 
as in the large altarpiece. 

IV 


That part of the biography by the Anonimo Gaddiano which refers to Lorenzo de’ 
Medici befriending the young Leonardo and giving him work in his garden near the Piazza 
di San Marco, has formerly been scarcely taken into consideration. But if the information 
given by this biographer is to take on the significance which we believe it should, we must 
look for a confirmation of these statements. 


Now we know through Vasari what peculiar significance this garden had. He writes in 
the life of Michelangelo: “ At this time the sculptor Bertoldo had a position in the garden 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici near the Piazza di San Marco; not so much as custodian and overseer 
of the many beautiful antique works of art which Lorenzo had gathered together at great 
cost and installed there, but because Lorenzo intended to create a school of prominent 
painters and sculptors, for which he had selected Bertoldo, a pupil of Donatello, as principal 
and director; all the more as he was old and could no longer work. .’ The period 
of which Vasari speaks is the end of the 80’s, when Michelangelo entered this school of 
sculpture in 1489 to make such rapid progress that Lorenzo took him into his own house 
in 1490, where he remained for two years, until the death of the sovereign.** Bertoldo was 
at that time, indeed, already old; he died in 1491 in Lorenzo’s Villa Poggio a Cajano as 
one of his closest friends.“ 

But at the time when Leonardo was educating himself, Bertoldo was at the height of his 
career. In the 70’s were created his best known medals, which according to Bode were 
executed mostly for Lorenzo de’ Medici, beginning with the medal of Emperor Frederik 
III (1469), that of the Venetian senator Francesco Diedo (1475), that of Mathias Corvinus 
(1476-80), Filippo de’ Medici, archbishop of Pisa (about 1478), Sultan Mahomed II 
(1480), and above all the famous double medal of the Pazzi conspiracy of April, 1478. 
But at that time was also executed the artist’s masterpiece, already mentioned by Vasari, 
the bronze relief of a cavalry battle (now in the Bargello, Fig. 20), which as Bode has 
proved, reproduces the composition of a half-destroyed antique sarcophagus now in the 
Campo Santo in Pisa, completed in his own manner. Lorenzo, in whose companionship 
Bertoldo was often found, frequently visited in Pisa after the reéstablishment of the 


44. Published by G. Pauli in Zeichnungen alter Meister quite Verrocchiesque and shows close connection with one 


in der Kunsthalle zu Hamburg, 1927, but dated too late 
(g90’s). The type of Phyllis is the same as that of the 
Madonna in one of the studies for the Madonna with the 
Cat in the Uffizi (Fig. 27), while the figure of Aristotle is 


of the soldiers in the relief of the Villa Careggi. 

45. Compare H. Thode, Michelangelo, I, p. 13. 

46. Bode has devoted one of his last books to the 
interesting artist, Bertoldo und Lorenzo Medici, Freiburg, 
1925. 
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Fic. 19—Windsor Castle: Drawing by Leonardo Fic. 20—Florence, Bargello: Detail of Bronze 
Reliet by Bertoldo 
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Fic. 21—Windsor Castle: Drawings by Leonardo 











Fic. 24—London, British Museum: Drawings by Leonardo 
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university (1472) and the restoration of the Campo Santo, and doubtless gave the impulse 
to the reproduction and completion of the antique sarcophagus. In the inventory of 
Lorenzo’s legacy of 1492 Bertoldo’s bronze relief above the fireplace in one of the rooms of 
the Palazzo Medici is mentioned. 


Whoever was familiar, therefore, with the composition of the relief in its details, must 
either have studied it in Bertoldo’s atelier or in the Palazzo Medici. Indeed, we believe 
we may assume an exact knowledge of the relief by Leonardo.” 


To be sure, the employment of related motives leads us to a later, the second Florentine, 
period, when he executed the cartoon for the Battle of Anghiari, yet, as we have already 
pointed out more than once, it is characteristic of him, as of all great masters, that his 
fundamental ideas were cutlined for him from youth on. And thus it has been quite often 
shown that the idea of the cavalry battle appears as early as about 1480 in drawings and 
in the Adoration of the Kings. We believe that the impressions which Leonardo received 
from Bertoldo (who at the end of the quattrocento was the best sculptor of moving horses 
not only in relief but also in bronze statuettes)** together with his inborn predilection for 


the study of horses, gave the impulse to his representations of this kind in painting and 
sculpture. 


There is no pre-Leonardesque composition which shows such similarity in the groups 
of fighting horsemen, with the defeated lying under the horses, represented in the Battle 
of Anghiari, as does Bertoldo’s relief (Fig. 20). And if we read in his Traitato della pittura 
how much his mind was affected by the motive of the cavalry battle, we may assume that 
he was influenced by a strong impression of his youth. 


But also with regard to details, we find sufficient analogies with his studies of horsemen 
from earlier as well as later periods. The frequently found motive of a horse, especially, 
which while galloping to the left tosses its head far back to the right side (Fig. 21), is first 
encountered in Bertoldo’s relief. One should not object that Leonardo’s studies are ob- 
viously enough studies from nature. It is so difficult to observe such complicated attitudes 
of a galloping horse in the actuality that in such cases the artist had especially to rely upon 
his imagination; and it is quite possible that Leonardo supplemented his imagination by 
the impressions which he found in the completed relief. 

Among the plaquettes and medals which Bode attributes to Bertoldo there is one which 
bears a strikingly Leonardesque character, the plaquette which—used as pommel of the 
hilt—is to be found in several replicas in Berlin and in the Gustave Dreifuss collection at 
Paris and which represents Bellerophon killing the Chimera (Fig. 22). The same repre- 
sentation appears on the reverse of a medal of which, however, only one specimen has been 
preserved, which shows on the obverse Federigo of Urbino. G. F. Hill, the excellent 
connoisseur of Renaissance medals, recognizes in it the medal which, according to Vasari, 
was executed by Francesco di Giorgio and portrays Federigo. The representation on the 


47. Ihave since found that Malaguzzi-Valeri (Leonardo 48. Bertoldo’s statuette of the Bellerophon in the 
da Vinci e la scultura, p. 34) has also pointed out the Museum in Vienna precedes in the position of the springing 
similarity of the motive of Bertoldo’s relief and Leonardo’s horse Leonardo’s Trivulzio monument. 


designs of cavalry battles, more, however, in order to prove 
that other artists besides Leonardo were also occupied with 
related artistic representations and without thinking of any 
personal connection between the two artists. 


49. G. F. Hill, in Burlington Magazine, 1910, p. 143; 
idem, Medals of the Renaissance, 1920, p. 57. 
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obverse, which Bode attributes to Bertoldo, must therefore also have been done by this 
great Sienese painter, sculptor, and architect, who was for a time in the service of the duke 
of Urbino. The modeling of the male nude agrees so well with that of the nude figures on 
the so-called Discordia, the stucco relief in the Victoria and Albert Museum, that the 
medal, according to Hill, Schubring, and others, must be attributed to the master of this 
relief, in whom we recognize Francesco di Giorgio. 


This relief, which has been treated often enough in art literature and which is attributed 
now to Verrocchio, now to Bertoldo or Pollaiuolo, and was defended until the last by Bode 
as a work of Leonardo’s, does not need to be discussed again here. It suffices to establish 
the fact that the opinion first expressed by P. Schubring, who recognizes in the relief the 
hand of Francesco di Giorgio and who attributes to him correctly also the bronze relief 
in the University of Perugia and that in the Chiesa del Carmine in Venice, has found general 
acceptance. 


In spite of this fact, I believe that Bode had a right intuition, inasmuch as connections 
may indeed be established between the art of Francesco di Giorgio and that of Verrocchio’s 
workshop, and with Leonardo. We know that Francesco di Giorgio met Leonardo in Milan 
in 1490; he was appointed by Lodovico il Moro, probably at Leonardo’s instigation, to go 
to Milan to report upon the construction of the cathedral and betook himself in June of 
this year in the company of Leonardo to Pavia to study there also the cathedral, which was 
in the process of building. We may assume at any rate that during this prolonged associa- 
tion of the two masters an intimate exchange of ideas must have taken place. But we may 
also assume that Francesco di Giorgio was known in Florence for a longer period since he 
entered into the competition instituted by Lorenzo de’ Medici for the facade of the 
cathedral in Florence.” 


We might indeed assume that Francesco di Giorgio had already had connections with 
the Verrocchio workshop in the 70’s, when he went frequently from Siena to Urbino. In 
spite of the fact that he had a highly individual style of his own, it is scarcely a mere 
coincidence that his bronze reliefs could be regarded for a long time as works of Verrocchio’s 
and Leonardo’s and that they were created just at a time when we find the Verrocchio 
workshop betraying similar tendencies. It is quite probable that Francesco di Giorgio 
who, as it seems, began to work in bronze not earlier than the beginning or middle of the 
70’'s—after he was active, especially as a painter, with Nerroccio—had connections with 
the most prominent atelier for this technique in Florence, that of Verrocchio,** or perhaps 
even developed his technique here. We can date three of his bronze works about 1475-78: 
viz., the plaque with the Lamentation in Venice, which comes from the palace of Urbino 
and represents Duke Federigo as the donor together with his son, the young Guidobaldo; 
probably belonging with it, the plaque with the Scourging, now in Perugia; and the medal 
of Federigo with the representation of the Chimera on its reverse. These works were 
presumably executed in Urbino shortly after the artist’s arrival in 1478; but it is also 
possible that they were created before that time in Florence, as is assumed by Bode for 


so. P. Schubring, Die Plastik Sienas im Quatirocento, tures of the Widener Collection, in Art News Supplement, 
1909; idem, in Handbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 19109; 1926. 
idem, in Monatshefte, 1916; F. Hartlaub, Matteo da Siena, st. P. Schubring, of. cit., 1907, p. 175. 


1910; W. R. Valentiner, The Italian Renaissance Sculp- 52. Schubring also regards this as a possibility. 
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the sake of his Leonardo theory, and by A. Venturi, who previously attributed them to 
Bertoldo. These critics point out that the young Guidobaldo, who was born in 1472, does 
not look more than three years old® and that Federigo da Urbino had owned since 1472 a 
palace in Florence which had been assigned to him by the city. But if Francesco di 
Giorgio lived in Florence it must have been before the middle of 1478; for soon after the 
Pazzi conspiracy a war broke out—in August, 1478—between Florence and the cities of 
Siena and Urbino which were allied with Naples, and Francesco di Giorgio, called to 
Urbino by Federigo, had to supervise the military preparations and fortifications against 
Florence; this, however, did not hinder either one again taking up his relations with 
Florence soon after the suspension of hostilities. 


We believe we are able to mention still a fourth bronze work as having been done by 
Francesco di Giorgio about this time: a medal portraying on the obverse Alfonso II, 
Duke of Calabria, and on the reverse celebrating this commander-in-chief of the troops 
allied against Florence as the victor of the battle of Poggibonsi. This medal wds attributed 
to Bertoldo by Bode, but Hill rightly remarks that it is improbable that a Florentine would 
have made a medal celebrating the defeat of his city, the mors so since the style of the 
execution is much more picturesque, which is also admitted by Bode. Now we know that 
Francesco di Giorgio executed for Alfonso IT a representation of the battle of Poggibonsi 
in commemoration of the victory of the Neapolitans over the Florentines, and *chubring™ 
assumes that the representation in question was a military sketch or a geograj;}iical battle 
picture. One easily assumes that by the representation mentioned in the do@iments was 
meant the medal, on whose reverse the hills around Poggibonsi are represented; or that the 
medal was created simultaneously with the painting. The picturesque style of the portrait 
as well as the representation of the profile in which the drawing of the mouth especially 
reminds us of that on Federigo’s medal, and the allegorical scene on the reverse agree very 
well with the conception of Francesco di Giorgio, as we gather from his bronze reliefs; 
and the individual postures of the figures on the reverse recur in a very similar fashion on 
the relief of the Discordia.*® 

Now it is certainly not a mere coincidence that just in the bronze works created by 
Francesco di Giorgio about 1478 we encounter tendencies which correspond to those of 
Leonardo’s during these years, particularly the predilection for the representation of a 
momentary movement accentuated to the utmost, such as is expressed by flying angel 
forms or galloping horsemen. Never before this do we meet in relief work such a daring 
reproduction of highly agitated angelic figures who swing themselves in the air in artistic 
foreshortening as seen in the relief of the Lamentation by Francesco di Giorgio. Not 
without reason have they reminded Bode of the above-mentioned drawings of Leonardo 
(Figs. 14-16), to which must be added the charming sheet with dancing girls in flying 
drapery in the Academy in Venice. No other strove so hard as Leonardo for the emanci- 
pation of the reproduction of movement and it is quite remarkable that this emancipation 


53. W. Bode in Amiliche Berichten der Berliner Museen, 
1916, p. 104. 

54. P. Schubring, op. cit., p. 175. 

55. That Francesco di Giorgio was not a professional 
medalist is evidenced by this medal as well as by the one 


coined for Federigo, for both are preserved as poorly 
coined specimens only, besides which the characters on 
one of the specimens are not very skillfully done, while 
on the other one the inscription is missing entirely. 
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also appears with Francesco di Giorgio just at this time, while the movement of his figures 
in previous works is just as constrained as with Pollaiuolo, if not more so. For this reason 
we may assume Leonardo’s influence upon his art, although at this time Francesco was 
already nearly forty years old. 

In the case of the representation of the Battle with the Chimera, we might indeed almost 
assume that he made use of a drawing of Leonardo’s, so closely does it resemble in details 
Leonardo’s artistic interest in the reproduction of prancing horses (Figs. 23, 24). Such a 
use of a drawing would be by no means incompatible with the spirit of that period, much 
less if Francesco di Giorgio and Leonardo were friends, since, as we have seen, no one was 
more generous in parting with his ideas than Leonardo. 

The representation of a struggle between dragons and a horseman sitting on a violently 
prancing steed, already occupied Leonardo in early drawings, and later we frequently 
encounter motives of galloping horsemen who charge the enemy with couched lance, on 
which occasion the horse opens its mouth so wide that the teeth and the upper jaw become 
visible (Fig. 23), decidedly an unusual motive, which recurs on the plaquette of Francesco 
di Giorgio’s, but is nowhere else met with in his works. A representation of an open mouth 
of a lion, which may be compared with that of the Chimera on the plaquette mentioned 
before, is also to be found on one of the sheets with studies of horses’ heads with wide-open 
mouths (Fig. 23). 

After this digression concerning the relations of Leonardo to Bertoldo and Francesco di 
Giorgio, we return to Leonardo’s art and ask ourselves where we can best follow his own 
ideas in the field of sculpture during his activity in Verrocchio’s workshop at this time. 


V 


One of the most important monuments manifesting the collaboration of Verrocchio and 
Leonardo appears to me to be the terra cotta relief with the Resurrection (Fig. 25), in the 
Villa Careggi, near Florence, which in my opinion was created about 1478. Following the 
example of Gamba, who first published it®’ it is, however, usually referred to as an early 
work of Verrocchio; and, as frequently happens in such cases, an opinion once expressed 
is indiscriminately adhered to by all the following authors. 


Miss Cruttwell has observed*® that the relief must have come into existence at a later 
time than Verrocchio’s Baptism of Christ “from the the superior excellent and freedom of 
execution, the flexibility of the figures and the assurance and even audacity of the treat- 
ment.” But the Baptism of Christ is now generally dated about the middle of the 70’s or 
even 1475-80. It is therefore no longer permissible to date the relief from the last years of 
Cosimo il Vecchio, before 1464, less so since it seems scarcely probable that Verrocchio 
should have already worked for Cosimo, the patron of Donatello, while Donatello was still 











56. A further connection between Leonardo and Fran- 
ceso di Giorgio may be established by the comparison of 
Leonardo’s St. Jerome in the Vatican, which was created 
about 1480, and the relief with the same representation in 
the Widener collection, if my attribution of this work to 
Francesco—as it is treated in a much too picturesque 
fashion to be considered as a work done by Desiderio— 
proves correct. Suggestions of Leonardo’s compositions 


are to be found not only in the type of the face, but also in 
the landscape. 

57. Una terracotta di Verrocchio a Careggi, in L’arte, 
1904, p. 59. As a work by Verrocchio it has been further 
described by W. Bode, Denkmédler der Renaissance, p. 178; 
A. Venturi, Storia dell’arte italiana, VI, p. 708; F. Mala- 
guzzi-Valeri, Leonardo e¢ la scultura, p. 15. 

58. Verrocchio, pp. 57-61. 
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Fic. 26—Florence, Cathedral: Glazed Terra Cotta Relief by Luca della Robbia 
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living (he died in 1466). Verrocchio’s activity for the Medici is attested by the documents 
not earlier than under Piero (1464-1469), for whom he created the slab for the tomb of 
his father, Cosimo, in S. Lorenzo after Cosimo’s death; it isa comparatively unpretentious 
and unadorned work, which was followed—not earlier than 1472—by the larger com- 
mission given by Lorenzo de’ Medici for the execution of Piero’s tomb, likewise in S. 
Lorenzo. The Lavabo in the vestry of the same church was probably executed for Piero 
also; it is a purely decorative piece like the tomb for Piero. We hear through the docu- 
ments about two other commissions from the signory—both evidently received through the 
intervention of the Medici: that for the bronze globe (palla) on the cupola of the cathedral 
and that for the large bronze chandelier®® for the Palazzo Vecchio (both executed in 1468 
and 1469). 

It was not earlier than the first half and about the middle of the 70’s that Verrocchio 
was commissioned with the first sculptured figures by Lorenzo de’ Medici: the bronze 
David in the Bargello and the bronze putto in the Palazzo Vecchio. Until then the Medici 
made use of the skill of Verrocchio almost exclusively for decorative works. It is for this 
reason also that one may assume that the relief of the Resurrection was created at about 
the same time as these sculptural bronze works done for the Villa Careggi. Finally, the 
fact that the relief contains Leonardesque features proves that it can scarcely have been 
executed before the time when Leonardo was working with Verrocchio. 


If the relief did not come later on into the Palazzo Vecchio, to which Lorenzo assigned 
both of the bronze figures, the reason for it obviously was that it was built, as Conte 
Gamba observed, into a wall as a tympanum of the entrance wall of the chapel which 
Michelozzo had erected for Cosimo: it fits exactly in size and volume into this place, 
where later on in the seventeenth century an opening was made for a window. The relief 
was taken out on this occasion and put aside, until at the end of the nineteenth century 
it was rediscovered broken behind a wall of the villa by the owner, Mr. Carlo Segré. 

With great likelihood it may be identified as the work which is quoted as no. 5 “ per 
una storia di rilievo chon pit figure’’ in the list of the works done by Verrocchio for the 
Medici and which after the expulsion of the Medici was presented to the city council by 
Verrocchio’s brother Tommaso.” It also finds mention in the inventory of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici’s collection of works of art of the year 1492 under the inaccurate description, 
however, which is characteristic of the inventories of that period: “Una tavolad’altare 


con cornice dorata, dipintovi dentro un sepolcro con nostro Signore sconfitto di croce, con. cinque 
figure.” 





59. We may form an idea of the shape of the bronze 
chandeliers from the two chandeliers of the Donatello 
school which are preserved in the cathedrals of Pistoja and 
Prato. The one in Pistoja has recently been attributed by 
L. Planiczig (Jahrbuch der preuss. Kunstsammlungen, 1928, 
p. 200) to Bellano. He dates it tentatively within the years 
1467-1460, which is exactly the time when Verrocchio 
executed his. The documents refer to Verrocchio’s chande- 
lier with the words “in similitudine di un vaso.’ This 
unusual motive is found in both the chandeliers in Prato 
and Pistoja, i. e., the middle piece of the chandelier is shaped 


like a large vase. If Verrocchio used this Donatellesque 
motive, it would agree with the opinion of those who 
consider him a pupil of Donatello. In the chandelier in 
Pistoja is the naturalistic treatment of the rising arms 
rather in Verrocchio’s early style; it permits a comparison 
with the ornamentation found on the tomb of Piero and 
Giovanni de’ Medici. 

60. Published for the first time by C. v. Fabriczy, 
Il Verrocchio al servizio dei Medici, in Archivio storico 
dell’ arte, 1895. 
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The relief, which is not easily accessible and of which only a single photograph has 
become known (used for Miss Cruttwell’s book and for Bode’s Denkmédiler) is the largest 
terra cotta relief by Verrocchio in existence; it was executed with the utmost care and 
afterwards finely painted and gilded over (of which substantial traces are still preserved) 
as would be expected from the importance of the customer, Lorenzo de’ Medici, for whom 
it was created. 


Masterly and often praised is the sleeping youth in the foreground (“the mental and 
physical relaxation of a sleeper has never been better réndered,” says Miss Cruttwell), 
but the bearded, helmeted sleeper behind at the right and the guard who is just arising 
in the left corner are also excellently characterized in their postures. In the composition 
as a whole Bode is reminded of the Forteguerri tomb, the design for which Verrocchio 
executed, as we have seen, at the end of the year 1477. Regarding the figure of Christ, 
most scholars call attention to its similarity to that in the Baptism of Christ; but the figure 
on the relief (Fig. 34) is considerably more graceful and its head reminds us of the pre- 
liminary studies of Leonardo for the Last Supper which, as is well known already make 
their appearance during his Florentine period. 


The nearness in time to the painting of the Baptism of Christ, in which Leonardo 
executed one of the angels, makes it appear possible that in this relief also the young artist 
lent a hand in assisting his much-occupied master. Two of the foreground figures especially 
remind us of Leonardo and their modeling seems almost to surpass the power of his teacher: 
the guard crouching in the right foreground and the terrified, screaming soldier behind at 
the left. Miss Cruttwell characterizes the first one well with the following words: “In 
the half-naked figure on the other side, there is a suggestion of the enchained Titans of 
Michelangelo.” That Leonardo’s figures when executed in sculpture also possessed a 
cinquecentesque fullness and strength of limb which make us think at once of Michelangelo 
as the greatest representative of cinquecento sculpture, can be demonstrated by the bronze 
groups of John the Baptist and the Pharisees on the baptistry in Florence, which were 
created by Leonardo’s pupil Rustici with the assistance of the master." In this group the 
muscular limbs of the figures point to the termination of a style development whose 
beginning is to be observed in the powerful figure in the relief of the Villa Careggi and was 
not peculiar to Michelangelo alone. 

If by reason of this figure Miss Cruttwell remarks that the relief is “a curious link 
between the art of the Quattrocento and that of the Cinquecento, and a remarkable 
instance of Verrocchio’s progressive and innovating tendencies,” we might attribute these 
progressive tendencies rather to Leonardo than to Verrocchio, who was older by just those 
fifteen years which often signify the partition between two generations. 





61. Compare F. Malaguzzi-Valeri, Leonardo da Vinci 
e la scultura, 1922; and Raymond S. Stites, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Sculptor, in Art Studies, 1926, p. 103. Mr. Stites in 
his interesting essay convincingly links the terra cotta group 
in the Camondo collection in the Louvre with Leonardo’s 
Battle of Anghiari—the attribution to the Pollaiuoli is in- 
deed impossible—but it appears to me less certain whether 
it was created as early as he assumes—before 1506—and 
not rather about the middle of the century. The cartila- 


ginous and baroque formation of the muscular system and 
the repetitions of contraposed positions seem in my opinion 
to go beyond Leonardo’s time; furthermore, the repetition 
of the motive of the wide-open mouth in all five figures, 
whose type has besides hardly varied at all, does not seem 
to speak especially for an ingenious master like Leonardo 
who distinguishes himself by the greatest variation of 
individual forms. To my mind the execution is very close 
to the Paduan workshop of Andrea Riccio. 
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Fics. 34, 35—Florence, Villa Careggi: Details of Relief by Verrocchio and Leonardo 
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We have a further proof of how Leonardesque this corner figure of the terra cotta relief 
is in the drawing by Leonardo in the Hamburg Kunsthalle (Fig. 28), which, however, 
represents an entirely different motive (Phyllis and Aristotle) but reproduces almost the 
identical complicated position of the masculine figure. With such an unusual position one 
can scarcely assume an accidental agreement between the figure of the drawing and the 
plastic form, with the left foot drawn up in an identical manner and the right arm resting 
above it; thus when Leonardo created the drawing he must have exactly remembered the 
figure of the relief; and it is natural to assume that both compositions were created almost 
simultaneously because we have here modifications of the same position problems and not 
a Slavish copy. The spread-out thumb and arched hand which is shown in the drawing 
in the left hand of Aristotle and in the relief in the right hand of the guard (Fig. 29) is, by 
the way, characteristic of both the young Leonardo and Verrocchio, and is shown for 
example in the Amor of the beautiful drawing of the resting Venus in the Uffizi which is 
attributed now to Verrocchio,™ now to Leonardo. 


Still more than with the right corner figure of the Careggi relief, may we assume the 
probability of Leonardo’s collaboration in the screaming soldier behind at the left (Fig. 30). 
The unusual treatment of the forms has also impressed Miss Cruttwell. She writes: 
‘The savage half-animal face of the soldier, yawning like a roused tiger, is Leonardesque 
in its energy—offering in its modernness a bizarre contrast to the conventional treatment of 
the theme.” One may well assume that this critic would have also arrived at the supposi- 
tion of Leonardo’s collaboration if she had not dated the relief too early. Indeed, it seems 
to me that the expression of the face as well as the technical treatment surpasses Verrocchio. 

It is of course true that Verrocchio was from the beginning an artist of intense feeling and 
of keen observation, but ponderous and a stranger to all representations of passionate and 
rapid movement. That he felt deeply is shown, among other examples, in the expressive 
relief of the Lamentation in the Berlin Museum, but the slowness of his temperament is 
evidence by the detailed, overladen handling of the masses of his draperies; and wherever 
agitated, advancing figures appear, especially in his paintings, the movement is frozen, 
as it were, or the minuteness of the details hinders the expression of the fleeting motion. 
Never has he dared to portray crying figures with wide-open mouths. 


Leonardo, on the other hand, especially liked to occupy himself with just this problem. 
In looking through his compositions and drawings for this, it is astonishing to find how 
frequently he portrayed animals and human beings with open mouths. The quickness of 
his perception, the pleasure he took in reproducing momentary movement, made this a 
congenial motive and one which, as is well known, he used repeatedly in the representation 
of the cavalry fight of the Battle of Anghiari (Fig. 32), and of which he also speaks in his 
Trattato della Pittura in the instructions to painters for the reproduction of fighting scenes: 
“The bowed lips (in the faces of the defeated) show the upper teeth and the teeth are 
parted as by cries and shrieks of pain . . . Others you must depict crying loud with 
wide-open mouth and in flight. . . .” 

As the same problems run through Leonardo’s art during his entire life—we have 
already shown this in other connections—we find in comparatively early drawings this 


62. M. Cruttwell, op. cit., pl. VII. 63. Storia dell’ arte italiana, IX, 1, p. 51. 
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interest in the representation of open jaws in the portrayal of dragons, lions, and horses. 
Upon a sheet with caricatures which probably originated within the first Florentine period, 
there also appears a grotesque form with wide-open mouth in the middle of the composition 
(Fig. 31). 

In the reproduction of this strange motive with the pencil, the brush, or the plastically 
molding hand, Leonardo arrived at the same observation which later Dutch painters of 
the seventeenth century such as Frans Hals, or modern artists made: that quick move- 
ment: can only be portrayed by means of a swift, impressionistic technique. It is for this 
reason that the execution of the shrieking figure in the terra cotta relief, in its hasty, pictorial 
treatment differs materially from the more draftsmanlike and harder modeling of the other 
figures, which show Verrocchio’s manner. 


Leonardesque appear to me also the angels, especially the one at the right, with his 
Greek profile and his backward-floating hair. Verrocchio and most of his contemporaries 
among the sculptors depict the heads of flying angels for the most part turned half toward 
the front; to be sure, Luca della Robbia, to whom the artist of the Careggi relief is related 
in the composition as a whole, also shows three of the angels in profile, but not with the 
backward-sloping forehead and the backward-blowing shock of hair which we frequently 
find in Leonardo’s drawings, for example the allegorical representation of the Malcolm 
collection, in the British Museum (Fig. 16). 


Finally, the position of the left corner figure, whose head is broken off, also shows, at 
least indirectly, a connection with Leonardo’s art. In a painting of the Resurrection by 
Fernando de Llanos in the Cathedral of Seville (Fig. 38) we meet the same unusual position, 
in which the guard kneels with one leg on the ground, while the other is already drawn up 
as for a standing position. This Llanos was Leonardo’s pupil in Florence in the summer of 
1505 and worked in 1509 on this altar in Seville, in which it can be shown that he copied 
single figures and groups from Leonardo’s works such as the Adoration of the Kings of 
1481, the cartoon of the Battle of Anghiari, etc. W. Suida has pointed out in this connec- 
tion that the figure which stoops behind the shield in his Resurrection is taken from the 
Battle of Anghiari. It is therefore easily believable that he also borrowed the above- 
mentioned figure from Leonardo.” If that is actually the case, we may assume that about 
1505, when he was Leonardo’s assistant, the composition of the Careggi relief was con- 
sidered in Leonardo’s atelier as his artistic property, since de Llanos appears to have 
borrowed from no other master for his paintings. 


As we have remarked, the composition of the relief of the Villa Careggi is strikingly 
related to that by Luca della Robbia in the Cathedral of Florence, which antedated it by a 
generation (the one by Luca was created about 1445, Fig. 26). The general arrange- 
ment is quite similar in the two reliefs: five soldiers lie similarly disposed about the grave; 
the principal space in the foreground is occupied by one of the sleepers stretched out 
lengthwise toward the right; Christ stands upon a small cloud above the sarcophagus with 

the same position of the arms and a related disposition of drapery; even the cover of the 


64. See W. Suida, loc. cit., p. 250. Florence. The sleeping youth is taken over from it almost 
65. Raffaelino del Garbo also used the composition of literally, if somewhat farther removed toward the back- 
the Careggi relief for his Annunciation in the Academy in ground. 
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Fic. 39—Portrait of 
Cesare Borgia 





Fic. 38—Seville, Cathedral: Resurrection, by Fernando de Llanos 





Fic. 40—Turin, Royal Library: Portrait of Cesare Borgia by Leonardo 
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sarcophagus is correspondingly placed, and the laurel tree at the left and the palm at the 
right are strikingly alike. 


The stylistic differences are, however, very material. Not only are the separate figures 
much more strongly individualized with Verrocchio; the whole composition is much more 
freely and dramatically constructed. Christ is more lightly suspended, is higher and more 
remote than in Luca della Robbia’s composition; the ground around him is left more 
empty, and only two instead of four angels are distributed upon the plane. The three 
planes of relief—the furthermost upon which the angels appear, the one in the middle with 
the figure of Christ, and the one in the foreground with the guards grouped together—are 
much more strongly accented than with Luca; this is especially noticeable in the foremost 
plane, with the towering guards. Thus a feeling is created of a greater breadth of the 
plane and of a stronger plastic effect, which is in accordance with the style of the late 
quattrocento and the early cinquecento. 


The relations between Luca della Robbia, who died only in 1482, and Verrocchio seem 
to have been of a friendly nature. We know that Luca once borrowed bronze from 
Verrocchio for the completion of his doors in the cathedral. 


But stylistic points of contact between him and Verrocchio cannot be established as in 
the case of the Verrocchio workshop and Andrea della Robbia. There is a replica® of a 
relief from the Verrocchio workshop of the Madonna with standing Child, glazed in the 
workshop of Andrea, whose stucco reproduction in an English private collection (Fig. 36) 
has been attributed by Theodore Cook and A. Venturi—but certainly without grounds— 
to the young Leonardo.” 


While at the beginning Andrea della Robbia attached himself entirely to Luca’s style, 
about the middle of the 70’s a distinct change took place with him in the direction of the 
types of the Verrocchio workshop. In the 60’s the Madonnas and the children still have the 
smooth-lying hair and the somewhat elongated shaped faces of Luca’s; the reliefs of children 
on the Foundlings’ Hospital, created about 1463-66, still have nothing which reminds us 
somehow of Verrocchio’s boys with their features terminating in baroque lines and with 
their curly-locked heads. 


66. Reproduced by H. Mackowsky, Verrocchio, 1901, I once purchased for the Metropolitan Museum, New 








p. 32. 

67. T. Cook, The Signa Madonna, 1919. Contrast 
F. Malaguzzi-Valeri, Leonardo e la scultura, p. 27. A 
second, better preserved stucco relief of the same com- 
position, to which my attention was first called by Dr. 
U. Middeldorf, belongs to Professor Piero Tozzi, Florence 
(Fig. 37). I had lately in New York the opportunity to 
compare the reliefs, placing them side by side. The com- 
parison proved conclusively that both were cast from a 
third original, most likely from a lost marble relief by 
Verrocchio. They have exactly the same size; the Signa 
relief is, however, more rubbed off than the other and does 
not show the marks of the knife with which the artist 
worked it over after the casting. 

No more convincing is Professor F. J. Mather’s attribu- 
tion to Leonardo of a terra cotta relief representing the 
Madonna and Child from the school of Verrocchio, which 


York. He dates it “about 1465” (History of Italian 
Painting, p. 48) and compares it with the drawing in the 
Uffizi, mentioned above (Fig. 27), which, however, no one 
else has dated earlier than 1478. ‘‘ Both the relief and the 
drawing breathe the feeling of Verrocchio’s David of 1465 
and should not be much later” (F. J. Mather, Jr., in Art 
and Archaeology, 1916, p. 122). In 1465 Leonardo was 
thirteen years old! And where does Professor Mather get 
the exact date 1465 for Verrocchio’s David? The statue is 
first mentioned in documents in 1476, and since it was 
executed for the Villa Careggi and most likely for Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, who presented it later to the City of Florence, 
Verrocchio in all probability received the order not before 
1469, when Lorenzo de’ Medici inherited the Villa Careggi. 
Also from stylistic reasons it would be difficult to place the 
David earlier than the first half of the 70’s. 
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But about 1475-78 we encounter a series of portrait-like heads on medallions (Kaiser- 
Friedrich Museum, Liechenstein Gallery, Metropolitan Museum), some angel statuettes 
(Victoria and Albert Museum) and a St. Michael (Braunschweig)® in which the fine, 
sweet, and regular features are surrounded by an abundance of beautiful locks, exactly as 
in Verrocchio’s David. It seems to me that there is no question that this change, which 
until now has not been observed, can be traced to the influence of Verrocchio and especially 
to Leonardo, whose inventive genius contributed these elements. The resemblance, for 
instance, between the type of Verrocchio’s David and that of the boy’s head in the 
Liechtenstein Gallery appear to me striking. We are reminded in this connection that 
Vasari mentions that there existed heads of smiling boys and women in terra cotta and 
stucco from Leonardo’s youth, and we may assume that the reflections of these types play 
in many of the heads of Andrea della Robbia, who absorbed inspiration from every side and 
who also glazed the works of other sculptors in his atelier.” 

Leonardo had an admiration for the art of the della Robbias, at least for their technique, 
as we gather from his Tratiato della pittura where, of contemporary artists, with the excep- 
tion of Botticelli, he mentions only the della Robbias. He refers to their art occasionally 
in treating the question of the superiority of painting to sculpture as proof that painting 
by means of glazing the colors upon a terra cotta foundation can give a durability as of 
sculpture: “They practise this art,”’ he continues, “in different places in France and Italy, 
especially in Florence in the family of the della Robbias, where they have invented a 
method of executing works regardless of size in glazed terra cotta painting.” 

That artistic connections existed between Andrea della Robbia and the workshop of 
Verrocchio, a master of the same age, is conceivable. But it would have been extremely 
remarkable if a stylistic relationship had existed between the art of Luca della Robbia, who 
represented the spirit of the first half of the quattrocento and that of Verrocchio and the 
young Leonardo who represented a new and entirely different kind of period. The 
borrowing of the composition of Luca’s cathedral relief for the relief of the Villa Careggi 
can only then have been of a fortuitous nature. We would probably not be wrong in 
assuming that the reason for it lay in a wish of the patron and not in an intention of the 
artist. 

But why should Lorenzo de’ Medici, who gave the order for the Careggi relief, recommend 
a sort of imitation of Luca’s composition? Why did he choose as model for the reproduction 
on the main wall of his house chapel just the relief over the entrance to the old sacristy in 
the cathedral, and not perhaps Luca’s equally beautiful relief of the Ascension over the 
entrance of the new sacristy? Perhaps we can account for it, at least conjecturally. 

During the murderous assault upon the Medici on April 26, 1478, Giuliano fell at the 
high altar of the cathedral, Lorenzo saving himself by flight into the old sacristy. Over the 


Ld emery tye a 2s 





68. Reproduced in A. Marquand’s excellent books on 
the della Robbias. The Braunschweig St. Michael (Vieweg 
collection) has been sold recently. 

69. Another external feature points to the relation of 
Andrea della Robbia’s St. Michael in Braunschweig, 
created for S. Michele Archangelo at Fenza about 
1475-80, to the Verrocchio workshop. The cuirass with 
lions as shoulder pieces and plant tendrils upon the 
breast must have been an atelier piece in Verrocchio’s 


workshop as it resembles the one in the silver relief 
of the cathedral workshop by Verrocchio and was also 
drawn by Leonardo (drawing in Windsor, reproduced 
by F. Malaguzzi-Valeri, Leonardo e la scultura, fig. 16). 
Wherever we encounter this suit of armor, as in Cosimo 
Rosselli’s altarpiece of St. Barbara in the Academy in 
Florence, or in the terra cotta bust of a young man in 
armor in the Widener collection, we may infer a connection 
with the Verrocchio workshop. 
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entrance, affording protection as it were to him who crossed the threshold, is affixed Luca’s 
relief of the Resurrection. It may be, therefore, that Lorenzo commissioned Verrocchio to 
execute for his house chapel as a symbol of gratitude for his escape, a relief with the same 
representation as that connected with Luca’s composition. 


We also know that Lorenzo de’ Medici wished to keep alive the horrors of the Pazzi 
conspiracy and his escape by means of celebrations and through artistic commissions. 
For this reason Bertoldo’s double medal was created with the portraits of Lorenzo and 
Giuliano de’ Medici and the representation of the happenings of that dreadful April day 
at the high altar of the cathedral. At any rate, the dating of the execution of the relief 
in the summer of 1478 would accord with the stylistic indications. 


To prove our assumption plausible, we review the following activity of Verrocchio and 
Leonardo for the year 1478. On the tenth of January Leonardo received the commission 
for the altar of the chapel of St. Bernard in the Palazzo Pubblico. He immediately set 
to work, and received a first payment on March 16 upon the completion of the under- 
painting. On March 17, or a few days later, Verrocchio received the big commission for 
the Forteguerri tomb for the cathedral in Pistoja. Leonardo’s collaboration in this work 
does not seem probable since he was otherwise engaged. But an interruption of his work 
on the Bernard altarpiece must have very soon occurred. The reason was probably 
the Pazzi conspiracy on April 26, which as may be easily understood, temporarily placed 
in question a work for which the order had been given by the city council. According to 
our assumption, the activity on the Resurrection relief of the Villa Careggi would have 
set in during the summer, which would also explain Verrocchio’s neglect of the work 
on the Forteguerri tomb. Leonardo’s drawing with Aristotle and Phyllis may have been 
created soon after the completion of the relief, which is followed by the preliminary studies 
for the Madonna with the Cat and the Madonna Benois. The last months of this year 
(November?) accord with the memorandum of Leonardo: “. . . bre 1478 incominciai 
le 2 Vergini Marie.” (“I began in . . . ber 1478 the two Madonna pictures.’”’) From 
this we may determine that his occupation with the composition of the Madonna with the 
Cat and the Madonna Benois interested him more at the end of the year than the con- 
tinuation of the great altarpiece for the Bernard chapel. 


* * * * 


Now with regard to the remaining sculptures of Verrocchio which were created during 
the period of Leonardo’s sojourn in his workshop, there can be scarcely any doubt that the 
younger master in one way or another directly, or indirectly through his spiritual influence, 
participated in the execution of Verrocchio’s three famous bronze works of the 70’s: the 
Putto with the Dolphin,” the David, and the group with the doubting Thomas. This has 
often been stated and has been made plausible by Leonardo’s contemporary drawings.” 
But with the hitherto known material one will probably never succeed in establishing 
Leonardo’s share in full detail. 


70. To attribute the terra cotta reproduction in Roman able to recognize Leonardo’s style in the insignificant relief 
possession to Leonardo, as Venturi does (L’arte, 1927) of David in the Lanckorowski collection in Vienna. 
seems to me, however, unsatisfactory. Just as little am I 71. Most recently by E. Hildebrandt, op. cit., p. 332, 
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It seems possible to specify the collaboration of Leonardo in the silver relief with the 
representation of the beheading of the Baptist, for which the directors of the cathedral 
gave the commission to Verrocchio on July 24, 1477. Verrocchio was paid for the model on 
August 2 of this year, and for the executing of the work he received the payment upon its 
completion in 1480; the execution thus falls at a time when Leonardo was very probably 
still associated with Verrocchio. 


The relation to Leonardo of the two quarreling soldiers at the right side of the relief has 
rightly been pointed out time and again.”* We know more than one drawing of Leonardo’s 
which would indicate his preoccupation with these two figures: the famous profile drawing 
of a warrior in the British Museum (Malcom collection) is connected with the head of the 
right-hand soldier, as Berenson was the first to notice; the cuirass of this soldier is, as has 
been noted, reproduced on a sheet in Windsor; and the profile of the left-hand soldier 
recurs almost exactly in a red chalk study which Leonardo later used for the Judas in the 
Last Supper. We may thus assume Leonardo’s collaboration in these corner figures of the 
relief if anywhere. 


But that, finally, Leonardo also had a share in the execution of the Colleoni is in the 
course of the Leonardo investigation becoming ever more probable. How would it have 
been possible for Leonardo, who from his youth on was more interested in the portrayal 
of horses in art than any other master of the Renaissance, and made his predilection known 
through innumerable drawings, to have maintained a passive attitude while Verrocchio 
busied himself with the plan for the equestrian statue? Leonardo was at that time still 
in Florence and certainly still most closely connected with Verrocchio’s workshop, when 
Verrocchio in accordance with the resolution of the signory in Venice set himself to work on 
July 30, 1479, and had advanced the figure of the horse so far that it could be transported 
from Florence to Venice in July, 1481. We see the clearest connection with the model in 
one of the advancing horses in the background of Leonardo’s Adoration of the Kings which 
was created in the summer of 1481. Malaguzzi-Valeri has even pointed to drawings of 
separate parts of the horse with measurements by Leonardo’s hand, that can be conceived 
scarcely otherwise than as preparatory studies for the model of the Colleoni. If we observe 
further how Leonardesque the type of the Colleoni itself is, as was first pointed out by 
Mackowsky, how much more really in keeping this ideal type is with the mentality of 
Leonardo than with that of Verrocchio, we will welcome with particular satisfaction 
Malaguzzi-Valeri’s hint of the possibility of the solution of the dating question so far as 
it has until now presented difficulties. The objection has frequently been made to the 
theory of Leonardo’s collaboration on the Colleoni, that at the time it was completed he 
had long been in Milan. On the other hand, Malaguzzi-Valeri observes rightly that when 
Verrocchio resumed the work on the Colleoni statue about 1485—he had destroyed the first 
model of the horse in 1481 out of wrath over the resolution of the signory not to give him the 
execution of the rider also—Leonardo is just in this year not mentioned in Milan. Thus 


who compares the profile of the bronze David and that of nately the drawing is not by Leonardo, but by one of his 
the doubting Thomas with Leonardo’s profile drawings. followers. Compare also the drawing of Leonardo’s repro- 
The connection between the head of David and the draw- duced by Thiis, op. cit., p. 153, with the profile of David. 
ing in Weimar (Hildebrandt, of. cit., p. 333), to which 72. F. Malaguzzi-Valeri, op. cit., pp. 16-18. 


E. Miintz first pointed, is indeed obvious, but unfortu- 
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nothing would stand in the way of the supposition of Leonardo’s sojourn in Venice at this 
time and a further collaboration in Verrocchio’s workshop in this city. 

Finally, we may also assume that Leonardo had not commended himself in that letter 
to the Duke of Milan as being in a position to execute an equestrian statute, and that he 
had not been given the commission, if his collaboration on the Colleoni in the workshop of 
Verrocchio had not been known. 

With this activity of the master’s in the field of sculpture, also, during the last year in 
Florence, we now comprehend the reason for his not continuing the work on the great 
altarpiece for the Bernard chapel of the Palazzo Pubblico, while for the interruption of the 
work on the altarpiece of the Adoration of the Kings a sufficient reason is given in the 
removal of the artist to Milan. 





Engraving in Paolo Giovio’s Elogi : 
Portrait of Cesare Borgia 





A ROMANESQUE PROCESSIONAL CROSS 


BY W. A. CAMPBELL 


N the Museum of Historic Art in Princeton is a Romanesque copper gilt processional 
cross (Figs. 1 and 2);! according to the dealer from whom it was bought, it came from 
Belluno, Italy. On the arms of the front (Fig. 1) of the cross are the incised figures of 
the Virgin, the Archangel Michael, Saint John and Adam. The ornament consists of a 
ribbon border, unfinished except at the lower right-hand side of the vertical arm, a 

background of small punched circles and a cross composed of rosettes and terminating in a 
geometrical decoration. The abbreviated names of the figures represented are inscribed on 
the arms; and above the cross of rosettes occurs the inscription THC NAZAREN REX 
IVDEORVM in two lines. The crucifix is missing from the front but two different sets of 
holes indicate that the cross has had two bodies of Christ in its history. One of these sets is 
plugged, and it is this plugged set which undoubtedly was made for the original corpus, 
which in size and position (as indicated by the holes) must have harmonized with the design 
of the whole cross. It appears that this crucifix was lost, and so a second set of holes, still 
plainly visible, was made for a body too small for the cross and without reference to the 
engraving, since the holes are bored brusquely through conspicuous parts of the design. 


The hole for the feet, for example, pierces the cheek of the symbol of St. Matthew on the 
back of the cross. 


The more artistic and important reverse (Fig. 2) shows a skillfully designed Majestas 
Domini. In the center seated on a globe and surrounded by a mandorla is the figure of 
Christ, Who holds in His left hand an open Gospel with the inscription 4 and w. In His 
right hand is a staff surmounted by a cross. Around Him, on the arms of the cross, are the 
four symbols of the evangelists: the lion of St. Mark and the ox of St. Luke on the transverse 
arms; the eagle of St. John and the angel of St. Mattiew on the vertical arms. This scene 
is a fine adaptation of the picture of the Advent used as a frontispiece to the Gospels in 
Romanesque manuscripts, which apparently were a source of inspiration both incono- 
graphically and technically to the metal workers of the period. The upward gesture of the 
angel directs the attention to the central motif, where it is held for a moment by the majestic 
figure of Christ within the mandorla, to be carried heavenward by the eagle of St. John. 
The whole composition is bound together and centralized by the heraldic grouping of the 
ox and the lion on the horizontal arms.’ 


Below the symbol of St. Matthew is an inscription which contains the name of the 


artist, a new name in art history: VOS Q ASPIZITIS DM ROGATE P M TIROLO 
IAFARINO Q ME FECIT (You who look at [this] pray God for me, Tirolus Iafarinus, 
who made me). The problem is to establish a date and a provenience for this cross. 


1.. The cross is 20 inches high (including the prong), 2. Cf. A. M. Friend, A Romanesque Processional Cross, 
to inches wide and % inch thick. To the front is in Art and Archaeology, 1925, p. 132. 
riveted a border; back is flat. 
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In the Opera del Duomo in Siena is a cross (Figs. 3 and 4) which inconographically and 
technically is very similar to the Princeton example. On the obverse (Fig. 3) is preserved, 
fortunately, the bronze figure of Christ, which the Princeton cross lacks. On the arms are 
engraved, as on the front of the Princeton cross (Fig. 1), the half-length figures of Mary and 
John on the horizontal arms and on the vertical-arms the full-length figure of the Archangel 
Michael with censer and cross, and a nude, seated Adam. The cross of rosettes is present 
here also, but it is given a double line border and terminates in a stylized leaf ornament 
rather than a geometrical one. The titulus and the names of Mary, Michael, and John are 
omitted. The background is made with the same sort of punch but the decoration of the 
rivetted edge is a rope motif, more tightly twisted than the ribbon on the Princeton cross. 
The attitudes of Mary and John vary slightly; here they direct attention to the crucified 
Christ, while on the Princeton cross they are represented as weeping. In spite of these 
minor variations in iconography and ornament, and the general inferiority in the craftsman- 
ship of the Siena example, these crosses are obviously so similar that they must have come 
from the same workshop. 


Inasmuch as the two crosses are alike in every other main feature, the crucifixes were 
probably alike, too, and so from the crucifix on the Siena cross one is able to reconstruct 
the size, position and general appearance of the missing Princeton corpus. Christ is repre- 
sented open-eyed and erect, standing on a base rather than hanging by the arms, and His 
confident stare suggests victory rather than agonized suffering. The base, in the form of an 
animal head, has been cast with the figure and is attached to the cross by one rivet, which is 
visible on the reverse (Fig. 4). On the obverse of the Princeton cross is a blank space in the 
design with a rivet hole in the center, indicating that the missing crucifix had a similar base. 
The position of the plugged holes on this cross are further evidence that the size and 
attitude of the body corresponded to the size and attitude of the body on the Siena cross, 


The reverse of the Siena cross (Fig. 4) has for its subject, like the Princeton cross, the 
Advent, with the symbols of the evangelists arranged around the central figure of Christ 
in the same fine design. This side, also, is like the Princteon cross in iconography and 
ornament. The border decoration is similar except that the motif is reversed on the right 
side of the mandorla in the Princeton example (Fig. 2). The figures are so much alike that 
in many instances lines are duplicated. For example, one may compare the folds of the 
angels’ garments, where the identity extends even to the incised folds above the left feet; 
further resemblance is visible in the double bows over the chests and in the flying folds. 
The figures of Christ differ in that the Siena Christ holds a closed Gospel instead of an open 
one and raises His right hand in benediction. 


In the exergue beneath the feet of the symbol of St. Matthew is an inscription which adds 
to our information about this atelier by giving us not only the year but also the very month 
in which the cross was made: MCXXVIIII MSE APRL. On the prong is inscribed: 
VOS QVI ME VIDETE ROGATE DM PRO EO Q ME FECIT (You who see me pray 
God for him who made me). 


The inferiority of the craftsmanship which we noted on the obverse of the Siena cross is 
even more apparent on the reverse, where the clumsy, secondary, and scratchy character of 
the work is particularly noticeable in the head and shoulders of the symbol of St. Matthew 
and in the head of Christ. However, as was stated above, these two crosses are so much 
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alike that they must be considered as having come from the same atelier. Hence one can 
combine the data gleaned from the inscriptions on both and give the Princeton cross its 
date, about 1129, and the Siena cross its maker, a member of the atelier of Tirolus Iafarinus. 

Closely resembling these two crosses in iconography and design, but surer and more 
finished in technique, is a copper gilt processional cross (Fig. 5) in the Musée de Cluny, in 
Paris. Here again are the four symbols of the evangelists surrounding the central figure of 
Christ seated on a globe in a mandorla. In His right hand He holds a staff with a cross at 
the top, as in the Princeton example, and in His left an open Gospel with the inscription 
EGO SV QVI SV. Below the symbol of St. Matthew is another inscription which refers 
to a church of St. Bartholomew: SIT SICVT IVDAS MALEDICTVS SVBTRAET 
ISTAM QVISQVIS AB ECCLESIA BARTOMEE TVA (May he be cursed as Judas 
whoever steals this from your church, O Bartholomew). 


These three crosses, one in Princeton, one in Siena, and one in Paris, are so similar in 
ornament, design, and iconography that one must group them in some sort of relationship, 
and so the establishment of a provenience for one will have a direct bearing on that of the 
group. It can be seen at a glance that the Cluny cross is superior in technique to the other 
two. The lines are surer and more vivacious and give an effect of tense vitality. Although 
the elements of the ornament and design are the same in all three crosses, they are executed 
with more finesse and suavity in the Cluny cross. The dots are more finely made, the border 
ornament is symmetrical and precise, the bodies have greater plasticity, and the human 
faces have a well-groomed appearance. The style throughout is more trained and athletic, 
showing the work of a man who is drawing all the time. These are qualities which indicate 
that the Cluny cross represents an original type from which the Princeton and Siena crosses 
were copied. 

A stylistic analysis of the Cluny cross reveals a close analogy to incised bronze work of 
the late eleventh and early twelfth centuries in the Duchy of Saxony. The style is particu- 
larly close to that of Roger of Helmershausen as exhibited on the portable altar of Sts. 
Felix and Blasius (Fig. 6)* in the Franciscan church at Paderborn (formerly in the 
Abdinghof cloister at Paderborn), which is given the probable date of 1118* by von Falke. 
The Cluny cross and this altar have many features in common. The use of a small punched- 
circle background (described as opus punctile in Chapter LX XII of the Schedula Diversarum 
Artium of Theophilus) and chevron border decoration on the Cluny cross is seen on the altar 
(Fig. 6) in the stylized representation of heaven. The angel of the Cluny cross has many 
points of similarity with the figures represented on the altar: his head and features have 
the same well-groomed appearance; the eyes are done in like manner; the long, sharp nose 
and finely drawn beard (sic/) compare; the treatment of drapery is similar; and the padded 
shoulder effect is seen in the figure style of both objects. Further resemblances may be 


3. Reproduced from O. von Falke and H. Frauberger, 
Deutsche Schmelzarbeiten des Mittelalters, Frankfort a. M., 
1904, pl. 13; cf. ibid., pp. 14 ff., 125. 

4. On the legs of the altar occur the four numbers, 
X. V. II. I, which von Falke interprets as the year 18, or 
1118 (ibid., p. 16). Luer and Creutz disagree because the 
numbers are separated and suggest that they have some 
unknown significance with reference to the figures repre- 


sented on the altar. A less esoteric explanation might be 
that they are no more than assembly marks. Luer and 
Creutz date the altar a little before r100 (Geschichte der 
Metallkunst, Stuttgart, 1909, II, p. 147). However, a 
date either late in the eleventh or early in the twelfth 
century is indisputable and is also the right period for the 
Cluny cross. 
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noted in the rendering of hair, where curls are made like a chain, and in the vitality and 
animated gesturing of the figures. 

On another portable altar,® that of Sts. Kilian and Liborius, made by Roger for Bishop 
Heinrich of Paderborn in 1100, the same technique is seen also, especially in the drapery 
style, which makes use of double lines, wish-bone creases, and combinations of clinging and 
complicated folds. On one end is a representation of Christ, Who holds in His left hand an 
open Gospel with the inscription EGO SV QVI SV in letters which are identical with those 
in the similar inscription on the Gospel held by Christ on the Cluny cross. 

Furthermore, the cult of St. Bartholomew was particularly strong around Paderborn. 
Bishop Meinwerk added to the Benedictine monastery, in 1017, a chapel which he dedicated 
to St. Bartholomew, and in this diocese were nine other churches dedicated to the same 
saint. Hence the Cluny cross could easily have had its home in this region in a church of 
St. Bartholomew, from which it was taken despite the warning curse recorded in the 
inscription. On the basis of its similarity in style and technique to the Paderborn altars 
one feels safe in assigning this cross to the school of Roger of Helmershausen and in dating 
it either late in the eleventh or early in the twelfth century. 

It remains now to establish a provenience for the Princeton cross, for which we already 
have found the date and the name of the artist. As we have noted, this cross, while 
obviously like the Cluny example, nevertheless shows a cruder technique: the punched 
background is made of larger and coarser circles; the drapery is treated more perfunc- 
torily and with a loss of precision and plasticity; the facial types are heavier and drawn 
with less skill. In other respects, however, it is superior in that it is more interesting and 
alive; the work of a man who is striving well. These are indications of an imitator, and 
his name suggests that he was an Italian. The inscription on the Princeton cross tells us 
that it was made by Tirolus Iafarinus. In the Veneto, between Treviso and Belluno is a 
small town named Giavera. The Latinization would produce Java(e)rum(a), and the 
adjective Jav(f)arinus. Therefore, it seems not unlikely that the Princeton cross was made 
by Tirolus of Giavera. This conclusion is strengthened by the fact that, according to the 
dealer, the cross came originally from Belluno, only a short distance to the north, and by 
the fact that the substitution of a “z” for a “c” in the word aspizitis in the inscription is a 
Venetian characteristic. Another indication of the Italian provenience of this cross is that 
its companion piece, the Siena cross, is in the Opera del Duomo in Siena, a fact supporting 
to some extent its Italian origin. 

With remarkable insight, which has been borne out by the above comparison, Toesca 
in his Storia dell’ arte italiana’ states that the Siena cross is an Italian imitation of German 
crosses of this period. To the rapidly accumulating evidence of German influence on 
Italian art of the Romanesque period, such as the Saxon ancestry of the reliefs on the doors 
of S. Zeno at Verona and the evident relation to Reichenau of the sculptural style of the 
Lombard Guglielmus of Modena, one may add the crosses of Princeton and Siena. 


5. Cf. Deutsche Schmelzarbeiten, pls. 9 and 10 and pp. 13 monuments, Paris, 1899, p. 49, where additional bibliogra- 
ff., 125. phy is given. 
6. Cf. Rohault de Fleury, Les saints de la messe et leurs 7. I, 2, p. 1144, D. 53. 
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MopbERN ARCHITECTURE. By Henry-Russell Hitchcock, Jr. 
New York, Payson & Clark, 1929. 


“ , . . The phases through which European archi- 
tecture has passed since the culmination of the High 
Gothic in the thirteenth century are not to be considered 
as constituting successive independent styles comparable 
to those of the earlier past, the Greek or the Egyptian for 
example, but rather as subsidiary manners of one modern 
style.” Nevertheless, “only in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century with the appearance of the Classical 
and Medieval revivals and the development of new 
methods of construction does the modern style enter upon 
a phase which is closely connected with the architecture 
of the present.’ For this reason the author, a professor 
of the history of art at Connecticut Wesleyan, commences 
his study of modern architecture with those revivals and 
hence with Romanticism, for he places the date of the 
beginnings of Romanticism at 1750. Although this is a 
date considerably anterior to that customarily given for 
the beginning of the Romantic in architecture, and 
although the Classic revival of the mid-eighteenth century 
is not usually included in the Romantic period, the author 
rightly points out that the interest in the remote in time 
and place, implied in the beginnings of strict classical 
archaeology with Winckelmann, is in its essence very 
definitely Romantic. At that time the aesthetic of Europe 
first began to be truly eclectic, although many years were 
to elapse before all traces of the preceding single aesthetic, 
the Baroque, were finally eliminated. 

A discussion of Romanticism in European architecture 
therefore constitutes the first of the three main parts into 
which the book is divided. Though the author considers 
that the Romantic tendency ended about 1875, he is care- 
ful to point out that it came to no sudden end and that 
indeed it still lingers on in the work of such a contemporary 
architect as Ralph Adams Cram, 


Nevertheless, about 1875 began to develop what the 
author has named “the New Tradition,” which he defines 
as that rationalistic eclecticism of style beginning at the 
end of the nineteenth century and still inherent in most 
present-day architecture. “The New Tradition” differs 
from the more emotional Romanticism in the introduction 
of a new rationalism, a new intellectualism. Romantic 
eclecticism had been “an eclecticism of taste’”’ in which 
different styles were used contemporaneously and with an 
attempt at archaeological correctness, but were not em- 
ployed together on a single building. This archaeological 
imitation of the past had made the age of Romanticism 
inherently an age of revivals. “The New Tradition” re- 
placed the Romantic “‘eclecticism of taste” by a new 
“eclecticism of style”—features of different styles began 
to be employed together on one and the same building, 
each given part of the building being executed in that style 
which best solved the problem for that particular part and 
the whole being more or less subtly fused into a unit. 
Though new effects have been frequently produced under 
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“the New Tradition,” a partial dependence on the past 
for materials and motives prevents, according to the 
author, the architecture of “‘the New Tradition” from 
being truly modern. Yet this architecture is not com- 
pletely damned by him for through it a new rationalism, 
as we have seen, was introduced into architecture, and at 
the same time began a reintegration in which architecture 
and building, entirely separated under Romanticism, more 
and more became inseparable and co-equal factors of the 
art of building. 


As a result of the growing importance of engineering in 
the architecture of “the New Tradition,” the way was 
paved for that one small part of contemporary building 
which constitutes for Mr. Hitchcock the only truly 
modern architecture. This is the work of the men whom he 
calls “the New Pioneers” (a tautology of phrase that is 
not too happy), and to whom he devotes the third and 
final division of his book. It at once becomes apparent 
that the author’s main interest and sympathy lie with 
these ‘‘New Pioneers” who, according to him, have 
developed almost entirely since the War and from pure 
engineering rather than from any tradition of architecture. 
“The New Pioneers,” headed in Germany by Gropius, 
in Holland by Oud, and in France by Le Corbusier and 
André Lurgat, work in reinforced concrete and avoid all 
architectural precedent in material and motives. The 
earlier chapters to Modern Architecture were thus but a 
preamble to an exposition of the aims and work of “the 
New Pioneers.” 


It will be found surprising by many readers that such 
architects as Frank Lloyd Wright, the Perrets, Ostberg, 
and Josef Hoffmann, generally considered as ultra-modern, 
are not included among “the New Pioneers,” but that is 
because these men not only occasionally display traces of 
influence from the past, but they do not always favor 
reinforced concrete as the one and only material. Hence 
they are placed by Mr. Hitchcock with “the New Tradi- 
tion.” 


As in so many books that have for their object the 
promulgation or defence of a single art movement, by far 
the best parts of Modern Architecture are those earlier 
chapters on Romanticism and “the New Tradition” in 
which the character of a manifesto is lacking and in which 
the author is thus able to survey the field under considera- 
tion in a more detached and objective manner. In his 
discussion of “the New Pioneers” Mr. Hitchcock is some- 
what carried away by the crusading spirit of youth. His 
enthusiasm in support of the cause of ‘‘the New Pioneers,” 
while often refreshing, frequently tends to obscure or even 
to invalidate his more significant statements. In his 
enthusiasm he goes so far as to imply distinctly that no 
architect who does not work for the present solely in the 
medium of reinforced concrete and thus avoid any imita- 
tion of the past in material as well as in aesthetic, is not 
a truly modern architect. All other materials must be 
eschewed at least until such time as the eye of the public 
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shall have become educated to the forms and aesthetic 
peculiar to the medium of ferro-concrete. Only when that 
process of education has been completed may the new 
aesthetic, developed out of reinforced concrete, be trans- 
ferred to other materials. 


It is difficult to understand why reinforced concrete, 
steel-and-concrete, must of necessity be considered the 
single modern material from which the modern aesthetic 
can be developed, as Mr. Hitchcock somewhat hieratically 
assumes. Why, for example, is steel-and-concrete more of 
a modern material than steel-and-masonry-curtain-walls, 
or indeed than many other recently discovered materials 
or combinations of materials? The inspiration which the 
almost infinite variety of available materials offers to the 
contemporary architect who possesses the least imagina- 
tion is an inspiration that the author would destroy. It 
would seem that Mr. Hitchcock has substituted for what 
he calls the “snobisme de la machine” (that present-day 
anti-intellectualism which holds pure engineering to be the 
highest form of architecture) an even narrower snobbery 
of ferro-concrete. 


While there are few students of the history of archi- 
tecture who will not admit that the work of “the New 
Pioneers’”’ is generally interesting and sometimes, indeed, 
significant, Mr. Hitchcock’s dogmatism will not aid in 
creating sympathy for this, his favorite trend in con- 
temporary architecture, and the partisanship of this last 
division of his book reduces its value as architectural 
history. At the end of the volume the author has ventured 
to devote a chapter to the prediction of the architecture 
of the future, a prediction that, even if successful, should, 
in ten years’ time, be placed in the same category of 
amusing prophecy as the novels of Jules Verne. 


Mr. Hitchcock’s lack of that technical training and 
experience which give a certain solidity to the most 
extreme statements of a Frank Lloyd Wright or a Le 
Corbusier, sometimes results in an unfortunate effect of 
dilettantism, of love of the new for its newness, an effect 
which his obviously thorough study of the subject does 
not always deserve. This effect is increased by novelties 
in the typographical layout of the book such as the omis- 
sion of paragraph indentations and the employment, 
instead, of double spacing between paragraphs. The result- 
ing horizontal] whites destroy the unity of the printed page 
and break the continuity of the author’s theme in a most 
distracting manner. This lack of unity is further em- 
phasized by the fact that whole sections of the text, par- 
ticularly in the latter part of the book, have been lifted 
bodily from previous short articles by the author, and not 
always have they been successfully connected. 


Perhaps the most disappointing feature of the book is the 
lack of adequate illustration. To cover the history of 
architecture from 1750 to 1929 only fifty-eight buildings 
are illustrated and many of the photographs are entirely 
too small to be of much value. The period between 1750 
and 1900 has but some nine photographs devoted to it. 
The very numerous references in the text to unillustrated 
buildings make the book almost unreadable to one not 
previously well versed in the subject. 


But with all its faults, the book is interestingly written; 


the author displays a facility of phrase which frequently 
enables him to characterize the work of a given architect 


in an incisively arresting manner. And, above all, Modern 
Architecture has the good fortune to be practically the only 
general history in English of the development of recent 
and contemporary architecture, a good fortune that 
naturally makes it a work of importance. 


Donald Drew Egbert 


GREEK AND Roman Bronzes. By Winifred Lamb. 
xxxiti, 261 pp.; 96 pls.; 37 figs. London, Methuen, 1929. 
255. 


This book is a very valuable addition to the series of 
works on archaeology that is being published by Methuen 
and Co., under the editorship of Dr. A. B. Cook. The 
author, Miss Lamb, who is Keeper of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities at the Fitzwilliam Museum and is herself an 
excavator of some experience, has here undertaken a task 
which has never, within the same limits, been hitherto 
attempted, that is, the writing of a connected history of 
ancient bronzes, from the days of Crete’s greatness down 
to the end of the Roman régime. Naturally enough, it is 
Greek bronzes that dominate the field; and we cannot 
complain that the treatment granted to Roman work is 
somewhat slighter than we might wish. The publishers 
have apparently set definite limits to the size of these 
handbooks. By dint of an unusual economy of words, the 
author has succeeded in embracing a remarkable amount 
of information. Occasionally her brevity of expression 
tends towards obscurity. 


The study is confined to decorated pieces of small size, 
and no notice is taken of bronze armor (with the exception 
of Mycenaean inlaid daggers) or household utensils. 
Systematic investigation of the artistic metal work of 
classical antiquity has hitherto been egregiously neglected. 
As a rule, statuettes have been studied only for the sake 
of the light which they throw on more pretentious works, 
and the notices of other bronzes are singularly scattered 
and haphazard. Naturally, Miss Lamb owes no small 
debt to a group of German scholars, notably Furtwingler, 
Langlotz, Neugebauer, and Pernice, the leading students 
in this field. But there is no chapter or even section of her 
work that does not manifest clear token of her own 
independent researches and judgments. 

The scientific classification of ancient bronzes presents a 
problem of peculiar difficulty. They have little or no 
literary tradition behind them such as that of sculpture in 
the large. The provenance of the majority is uncertain or 
quite unknown. The situation is further complicated by 
reason of the great amount of traffic in these small works 
of art that obtained in antiquity. None the less, Miss 
Lamb shoulders her task with much determination. Her 
method is that of dividing the bronzes into a great many 
small groups and bringing these into as definite relation as 
may be, one with the other. The place of origin of these 
groups has sometimes to be guessed at, but the author’s 
arguments are always founded on some reasonably sound 
piece of evidence. Most of the conclusions reached must 
be correct; a fair number are frankly uncertain; few, if 
any, are demonstrably false. 

The illustrations show some 270 bronze pieces, which are 
discussed, together with perhaps twice as many more, in 
the text. The work is thus one of great detail. I may 
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mention here but a single judgment of Miss Lamb’s, one 
that relates to what is perhaps the most discussed statuette 
of the present moment. I refer to the bronze bathing girl 
at Munich, over the dating of which archaeologists have 
made a most unnecessary fuss. Almost all are agreed that 
the date is close to 400 B. C.; but one party supports a 
“fifth-century ”’ dating with the same desperate earnestness 
that the other does a “fourth-century,” as though these 
names contained something in the way of magic. Miss 
Lamb places the bronze early in the fourth century. 

A work of such unusual excellence, one moreover that 
is offered to the public at a reasonable price, is almost 
certain to pass into a second edition in the course of a few 
years. Hence, it may not be amiss on the part of the 
reviewer to point out some existing errors and infelicities 
and to propose a few slight alterations that might lead to 
possible improvements here and there. 


I have noted typographical slips on the following pages: 
9, n. 1 (breathing omitted from Greek word); 125 (plaques 
misspelled); 164, n. 1 (die should be Die); 203, n. 1 
(breathing on Greek word misplaced); 208 (wrong accent 
on Bén6os); 212 (supply the before most in “they pene- 
trated into most northerly countries”); 234, n. 4 (queries 
misspelled); pl. 81 has no letters to indicate the figures; 
pl. 95 (Pompeii misspelled). 

There are these errors in references to the illustrations: 
18 (read Pl. 4 b for Pl. 4b and c); 21 (read Pl. 4c for Pl. 4d); 
23 (read Pl. 4d for Pl. 4c); 68 (read Pl. 18 b for Pl. x 5); 
74 (read Pl. 23 6 for Pl. 23.4); 149 and 153 (read on both 
pages Pl. 57 c for Pl. 57 b). Two references on p. 239 
(to Pl. 84 ¢ and Pl. 84 d) should be changed in the wording, 

In a prefatory note Miss Lamb partly apologizes for and 
partly defends her inconsistencies in the spelling of classical 
names and in her use of italics. But she can hardly have 
in mind “Lysippaean” (172) and “‘Lysippean”’ (196, 222, 
li. 4, 223, 230). The first is very likely a misprint, and 
“Lysippic” or “Lysippian” (the latter of which F. P. 
Johnson always uses in his book Lysippos) is surely 
preferable to “Lysippean.” “Stuart Jones” appears on 
Pp. 149, n. 1; elsewhere in the book (234, n. 2, 236, n. 2), 
it is wrongly hyphenated. He signs his name uniformly, 
I believe, H. Stuart Jones. In the first of these citations, 
the name of the work, unhappily, is omitted. 

Attention may also be drawn to small matters on the 
following pages: 

34: For consistency’s sake it should be mentioned in the 
text that the bronze stand from Enkomi, tomb 63, is in 
the British Museum. 126: The second reference to the 
mirror handle (pl. 44 c) takes no cognizance of the first, 
which is but a few lines away. The effect is awkward. 
127: “One isolated mirror” should be “One isolated 
mirror stand.” 137: It would be more accurate here to 
speak of “Pegasoi” than of “Horses.” 140: We read, 
“The shape and the application of the figures to the handle 
both occur in bucchero work.” This would be quite 
unintelligible to one not completely familiar with the tech- 
nique of bucchero wares. 164: The grammatical objects in 
the sentence, “The vases have a tongue pattern on the lip 
and ridged handles,” should be transposed. 188: The 
statement, “The eyelids of the Gorgon overlap at the outer 
corners, which indicates a date in the second half of the 
century,” is inaccurate. The author must surely mean: 


“not earlier than the second half of the (fifth) century.’’ 
227, n. 1: The reference here to “Osiris” as the prototype 
of Harpocrates is surely a slip for “Horus.” It is not clear 
what the author’s further reference to Dr. A. B. Cook 
signifies in this connection. 


In a very few instances—wherein extreme brevity is 
aimed at—one is not sure of the intention of the writer. 
On p. 181 we read: “On the back of the mirror is a four- 
spoked wheel, which is rare.” Does this mean that the 
presence of a wheel-ornament on a mirror is rare? Or of a 
four-spoked wheel? Or that a four-spoked wheel itself is 
rare? The Attic chariot is always, I think, furnished in 
art with a wheel of that type. On p, 169 there is described 
a Resting Maenad from Dodona (pl. 64 a) who bends to 
adjust her sandal. Miss Lamb appears to say that the 
motif is still (late fifth century) unknown in sculpture. 
One is at once reminded of the sandal-binder of the Nike 
balustrade. But does the author mean that the combined 
attitude of resting and adjusting the shoe is still unknown? 


In a second edition of this work the account of the 
bronzes recovered from Lake Nemi could be brought up 
to date; they receive but cursory notice here. On p. 219 
Miss Lamb contends that certain bronzes thought to have 
been found in the lake could not well have come from such 
a source, as their surfaces are so little corroded. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that the action of sea-water on 
bronze is quite different from that of fresh water. The 
copper of the alloy unites with the chlorine of the salt 
water and forms a compound that is seen in the heavy 
incrustations on bronzes that are recovered from the ocean. 
But if these are immersed in fresh water, the process is 
reversed and the incrustation gradually disappears. The 
recently recovered figures from Artemisium and the 
Bronze Boy of Marathon have been cleansed by this simple 
device. 

In the description of the hoplite-runner in Tiibingen 
(pl. 51 c), the opposition of members—right arm and left 
leg advanced—is worthy of comment. This attitude is 
very rare in Greek art in the case of runners, though with 
dancers it is not uncommon (see Miss Lawler in Class. 
Weekly, XXII, 1929, p. 87). 

While the illustrations in general are of very good 
quality, the appearance of one (pl. 26 c) is extremely 
unfortunate. The seated figure of Zeus Lykaios at Athens 
has been reproduced in such a way that it appears to be 
standing. A curious bronze from the Acropolis repre- 
senting Athena (pl. 44 5) is assigned by the author to the 
sixth century. I have not examined the original with any 
particular care, but I feel that it is very likely an archaistic 
work of the first century B. C. or even later. The details 
recall the well-known Artemis figures of Naples, Florence, 
and Venice. 


A more rigid economy of space might find room for more 
notice of the technical processes of the workers in bronze 
than Miss Lamb has chosen to present. She refers us for 
details to the first volume of Lehmann-Hartleben and 
Kliige’s Antike Grossbronzen; but one feels that a handbook 
ought to go into these matters somewhat fully and also 
take notice of recent studies in the chemical analysis of 
ancient bronze. It would be gratifying, too, to find a 
fuller treatment of Roman provincial works, particularly 
those of Britain. And, as a final point, it would be a price- 
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less boon to the indolent reader if the illustrations could 
be more conveniently arranged. 


These seemingly adverse criticisms of minutiae are made 
in no spirit of condemnation. Such points in a less 
admirable work a reviewer might well afford to slight. 


A. D. Fraser 


Tue Istamic Boox: A Contribution to its Art and 
Histcry from the VII-XVIII Century. By Sir Thomas 
W. Arnold and Professor Adolf Grohmann. The Pegasus 
Press, Harcourt Brace & Co., 1929. xxi, 131 pp.; 104 
pls.; 19 figs. Paris, The Pegasus Press; New York, 
Harcourt Brace & Co., 1929. $63. 


The authors of this book are already well known through 
their works on Oriental art and, at the same time, they are 
Orientalists; for this reason the book is necessarily free 
from the errors which are found in the works of amateurs. 

The book is divided into two parts, the text and the 
plates. If the text is more important for the Orientalists 
the plates, perhaps, are more valuable for the specialists 
of art. 


After an introduction about the beginning of Islamic 
painting and the earliest influences that worked on it, 
such as the Central Asiatic, the Hellenistic, the Coptic, 
and so on, Professor Adolf Grohmann, the author of the 
first half of the text, gives us a detailed and profoundly 
scientific study on the miniatures and ornaments of the 
Arabic papyri of the ninth to eleventh centuries. The 
material which he treats is principally the papyri of the 
famous collection of Archduke Rainer in the National 
Library at Vienna. Some of the fragments of these papyri 
are reproduced on pls. 1-7, and six of these fragments are 
artistically given in color. In the next chapter our author 
discusses the decoration and ornamentation of the pages 
of the Koran and of the amulets on vellum of the same 
period. As examples we have leaves of the Koran and 
several amulets on pls. 8-15 (but the pages of al-Burda 
are dated 1345 A. D.). The third and the last chapter of 
the work of Professor Grohmann is devoted to the bindings 
of the early period of Islamic art. His opinion that the 
idea of binding was introduced to the Arabs by the Abys- 
sinians is very interesting. Further, we have here an 
historical and technical sketch of the leather from which 
these bindings were made and of Arabian tanneries. 
Examples of bindings and end-papers are given on pls. 
16-30 (no. 26 and no. 30 are colored). Moreover, the text 
of this part of the book is illuminated by 10 illustrations. 
All the rich material given by Professor Grohmann is new 
and some of his conclusions carried later by his followers, 

In the second part of the text, written by Sir Thomas 
Arnold, there is hardly anything new. He gives, in extenso, 
the contents of all the European literature dealing with the 
Mohammedan miniature. In the chapter entitled Survivals 
in Persian Painting he repeats his own ideas, which had 
been published earlier. But it is remarkable that in 
twenty-five pages he has been able to give to the general 
public a summary of the history of the Moslem miniature 
in the different countries of Islam from the thirteenth until 
the nineteenth century, and this history is written in a very 
readable style. But his principal merit is in publishing 
new, unknown, pictorial material. It is strange that 


authors of several books on Mohammedan painting usually 
reproduce in their albums the same pictures contained in 
the earlier works and the reader is annoyed by such mate- 
rial. Fortunately, the miniatures which illustrate the 
text of Sir Thomas Arnold are almost all unknown not only 
to the “lovers of art,” but also to the specialists. Among 
the most important are six pictures (pls. 31-34, of which 
one is in colors) of a translation into Arabic, ascribed to 
Johannes Grammaticus, of Galen’s treatise on Electuaries 
(the first half of the thirteenth century). Even in the case 
when we have a well-known Perisan or Arabic work 
illuminated by miniatures, Sir Thomas Arnold tries to 
give a new, hitherto unknown, manuscript. It was said 
by F. Martin and many others that the Mohammedan 
painting genius usually manifested itself in illustrations of 
Shah-Nameh of Firdawsi and Khamsa of Nizami, and, 
because of that, the books on Islamic art are inundated 
with pictures from these two works. Professor Arnold has 
restrained this material and among sixty-eight miniatures 
has here given only nine of Nizami and two of Shah- 
Nameh. The public should be thankful, too, for the 
reproduction of such miniatures as nos. 36-40, from 
al-Athar al-Baqiya, no. 50 from Mantiq at-Tair, nos. 58-61 
and 97-98 from the album of Sultan Murad III (four in 
colors), no. 76 from Suz-u-Gudaz, no. 82 from Wagiyat, 
and nos. 95-96 from Tului and Madhi, as absolutely 
recently published material. 

The last chapter of Sir Thomas Arnold’s work is con- 
secrated to a description of the Moslem bookcraft of the 
later period, after the thirteenth century, and is the con- 
tinuation of the third chapter by Professor Grohmann 
dealing with the same matter. 


The Islamic Book is a limited (375 numbered copies) 
de luxe edition and was printed by August Pries in Leipzig; 
the black and white plates were executed by Bruckmann 
in Munich, and the colored plates by Max Jaffe in Vienna. 
We especially agree with the opinion of the authors that 
“the firm of Max Jaffe has in a masterly manner succeeded 
in reproducing the appearance of the originals.” The 
binding is artistically done in the Oriental style by Huebel 
and Denck in Leipzig. 

We must add, in conclusion, that The Islamic Book is 
really a gift to and a treasure for scholars, connoisseurs, 
and lovers of art. 


Nicholas N. Martinovitch 


Erupe sur LA PaLéocRapHie pes Inscriptions Lapi- 
DAIRES de la fin de l’époque Mérovingienne aux derniéres 
années du XIIe siécle. By Paul Deschamps, 86 pp., 
35 pls., Or figs., Paris, Société générale d’Imprimerie et 
d@’ Edition, 1929. 


Although the stone inscriptions of the ancient and the 
Islamic world have been the subjects of detailed studies 
and rich corpora, the mediaeval Latin ones have never been 
collected. There are numerous publications of single 
mediaeval inscriptions and of groups belonging to the same 
region; yet an adequate palaeographical study, comparable 
to those of the manuscript forms, has been lacking. Le 
Blant has provided excellent materials for the investiga- 
tion of those of the Early Christian period in France, de 
Rossi and Huebner of those in Italy, Spain, and England; 
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but for the period after 700 the student must search among 
numerous local publications. 


Lapidary palaeography offers the historian of art a double 
interest. The inscriptions, as organized compositions of 
shapes, have distinct styles which are transformed like the 
buildings in which they are found. They constitute an art 
susceptible to analysis and interpretation. In the second 
place, they claim a methodological interest, for many of 
them are dated and hence throw light upon the chronology 
of accompanying objects. The dated inscriptions permit 
an inference concerning the age of undated specimens 
which show the same forms. 


It is this second interest which has inspired Deschamps’ 
work and determined its method, its assumptions, and 
choice of material. In his studies of Romanesque sculp- 
ture Deschamps has frequently appealed to palaeographic 
evidence in support of one dating or another. He has cited 
specifically dated inscriptions, and sought through them 
to fix the termini of single letters. His citations have been 
so few, however, that although more numerous than in the 
arguments of his predecessors they could easily be coun- 
tered by some bit of forgotten evidence. This was espec- 
ially apparent in his controversy with Professor Porter 
concerning the sculptures of Silos. Here he attempted to 
fix the date of a Spanish work by the chronology of French 
forms, which was itself imperfectly known. 


In his new work Deschamps has collected a great mass 
of material, defined approximately the changes in the 
forms of inscribed letters from the Merovingian to the 
early Gothic period, and in a useful appendix to his account 
has included 61 photographic reproductions of dated in- 
scriptions and a chart of 17 pages illustrating the history 
of the lapidary alphabet. 


His theory of its development may thus be summarized. 
Merovingian letters are shallow, narrow, irregularly spaced. 
Inscriptions grow fewer in number in the seventh century, 
and in the first half of the eighth they become quite rare. 
Carolingian inscriptions reflect the familiar classic renais- 
sance of the period in the return to large, broadly-spaced, 
deep-cut Roman forms ofa classicamplitude and regularity. 
A harder stone is utilized. Uncials are more common. 
The inscriptions of the tenth century indicate in their 
carelessness and angularity a gradual dissipation of the 
classic standard. Uncials decrease in number. In the 
eleventh century the angularity is further accentuated; 
there is also a tendency to join, interlace, and enclose 
letters within each other. In Rome, however, the ancient 
tradition is sustained in almost its original purity. In the 
late eleventh century French inscriptions tend towards 
classic regularity, deep cutting, clear arrangement, variety 
and elegance of form. Uncials become more common and 
by the middle of the twelfth century dominate the inscrip- 
tions. Later in the twelfth century the letters acquire the 
character of independent decorative forms and are given 
foliate appendages and are bent into shapes remote from 
their original structure. This development traced by the 
author is not without its exceptions. He cites the inscrip- 
tions of Rome as an example and also occasional imitations 
of classic forms in France in the late Romanesque period. 
As evidence of the diagnostic value of his observations he 


1. Cf. Porter, Spanish Romanesque Sculpture, 1928, I, Foreword. 


verifies the dates of several inscriptions by a statistical 
tabulation of their use of earlier and later forms of M, N, T, 
etc. He concludes with several remarks on archaistic 
restorations and modern forgeries, like that of the date of 
Germigny-des-Prés, and confesses his deep emotion before 
epitaphs, “dont le texte invitait aux reflexions profondes.’” 


This book is a labor that has long been wanted. As the 
first systematic description of the history of inscribed 
letters in the early Middle Ages, it will be of the greatest 
use to students of mediaeval art. It enables them to see 
at a glance the transformations of lapidary script and to 
verify their own assumptions without a laborious hunt 
among scattered books. 


But they will be astonished by the diversity of forms 
evident m the photographs as well as in the charts and 
will wonder whether so general a statement of the history 
of forms, based on a small part of actually surviving in- 
scriptions, can have a precise diagnostic application. The 
difference between inscriptions of 1100 and 1175 is familiar 
to all students; the difficult problem has been to distinguish 
decades and generations and to follow the interplay of 
foreign and local styles in the same manner that they are 
observed in figure arts and ornament. 


The author states that he “will show that such a shape 
of letter does not spread until after a certain date and 
becomes very rare or even disappears after some other 
date.” Since there are twenty-four letters in the mediaeval 
alphabet it would seem an easy matter, once we have 
discovered the termini of particular forms, to fix the period 
of any undated inscription. Deschamps even demonstrates 
the age of some inscriptions by the simple tabulation of the 
recurrence of the forms of a single letter, like M or N. He 
observes, however, numerous factors which prevent a 
perfectly regular or unilinear development of alphabetic 
forms and permit the coexistence of several types at the 
same time. Thus the use of a less tractable material, the 
influence of manuscript calligraphy, the persistence of more 
primitive styles in retarded localities, the conservatism of 
aged stonecutters or sculptors,? the greater inventiveness 
of the young, differences of skill, all conspire to contradict 
any rigid or simple classification. He regards these factors 
as recognizable exceptions and maintains that in the 
various regions of France, Italy, and Spain that he has 
studied, the “evolution is in a general fashion about the 
same.” “ . dans l’épigraphie du moyen-Age comme 
dans les autres domaines de Vart de la méme époque la 
méme évolution se rencontre avec les mémes phases de 
déchéance et de progrés.’’ Deschamps thus offers us the 
assurance that not only are the termini of single forms well 
known but the transition from one style to another or the 
substitution of forms is universal. 


Such a theory can hardly be sustained for the earlier 
Middle Ages since the alternation or mingling of classic 
and newer forms and the reémergence of the classic without 
signs of a clear development are only too apparent between 
the sixth and tenth centuries. In addition, the surviving 
materials from the seventh century onward are so frag- 
mentary and unequally distributed that we cannot always 
be sure whether we are dealing with the characteristic work 
of the period and region or with the products of those 


2. Of. Pinder, Das Problem der Generation. 
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disturbing factors that make for “exceptions.” Such 
factors, at first sporadic, may come to dominate an entire 
style, as in the sculptures of the Roman provinces, and yet 
by an unannounced intrusion of new patronage be entirely 
suppressed. Likewise, the history of miniature painting 
through this long period is not of a uniform development, 
with common “phases of progress and decay;” but of a 
succession of schools, retrospective movements and a 
constant shifting of centers. The most fertile schools 
suddenly retire, while the origin of succeeding schools is 
rarely to be found on the site of their new cultivation. 
The canons of manuscript writing were more readily 
maintained by the constant copying of books and the 
prolonged repetition of the same forms demanded by it. 
But when lapidary inscription was less practiced it fell 
more often into the hands of individuals, archaic with 
respect to the whole complexity of existing script. And 
among more skillful workmen the unique character of the 
inscription favored its individual elaboration. 


From the dozen inscriptions of the ninth century, drawn 
from France and Italy, Deschamps cannot justifiably infer 
a regular and uniform development. It is significant in 
this respect that he has made little effort to analyze the 
Spanish works of this period collected by Huebner, nor 
has he attempted at all to study carefully the English, 
German, or Italian forms from the seventh to the eleventh 
century. 


Whereas he has undertaken to verify his criteria for the 
palaeographic changes of the twelfth century by applying 
them to several dated inscriptions, he has not ventured 
to do this with earlier inscriptions since they are so few in 
number and varied in style. 


Even in the later Romanesque period, from which 
abundant material survives, Deschamps has not proved a 
common development. He has relied upon the evidence of 
dated inscriptions which constitute only a minor part of 
all inscriptions of this period. And of the dated works he 
has utilized those of France, omitting the German and 
English completely and selecting from the Spanish and 
Italian works too small a number to convince us of their 
typical character. The French inscriptions are mainly of 
the middle and the second half of the twelfth century, so 
that we are ill-informed of the antecedent development 
in the twelfth century presumed by the author. 


Thus, of the twenty-four examples of the letter T listed 
in the chart, nineteen are from inscriptions of southern 
France, two come from north of the Loire, two from Italy, 
and only one from Spain. Of the nineteen South French 
works twelve are dated between 1143 and 1202, while there 
is not a single one from the same region in the half century 
between 1096 and 1143. 


Having established the nature of the development by 
abstraction from a few inscriptions of southern France, 
Deschamps has tried to prove the correctness of his general 
view by a statistical study of several letters, drawn in 
unacknowledged circular demonstration from the same 


3. Karlinger, Romanische Steinplastik in Altbayern und Salz- 
burg, Augsburg, 1924, pls. 99-103. 

4. Porter, Spanish Romanesque Sculpture, New York, 1928, II, 
pls. 103, 104. 

4a. K. Bauer’s recent study, Mainzer Epigraphik, is a good 
model. 


inscriptions of this very time and region. And even here 
there is no uniformity in the growth of newer forms. If 
in the tabulation of the occurrence of various shapes of 
M between 1140 and 1190 there is the appearance of order 
and a suspiciously undeviating tendency, it is because this 
table has been limited to six well-chosen inscriptions, all 
in one region and belonging to this particular period. 

Yet in this series the tabulation of the forms of the 
letters T and N yields a less regular result, so that a 
chronology deduced from the characters of one letter would 
be contradicted by another. (In fact the author in his 
discussion of T and N has disregarded several of the 
inscriptions reproduced in the book.) 


We can therefore infer from the comparison of the 
frequency of various forms that certain ones become more 
common in the later twelfth century; but the proportion 
of the occurrence of new and old forms is so whimsical that 
only the most general and broad approximations of date 
can be made from it, and, even then, only with the greatest 
caution, unless substantiated by other more precise criteria 
of period. 

It is apparent that Deschamps’ theory of development 
is determined by assumptions, possibly true for the single 
region which he has studied with unusual devotion, but 
still unverified in other countries. A Spanish or German 
scholar undertaking a similar study on the basis of his 
native inscriptions would give us another picture of 
palaeographic development. If we were to apply the same 
criteria derived from the observation of single letters to 
other regions than southern France we could hardly obtain 
such neat results. This is especially true of provinces 
like Austria, where the inscriptions of Salzburg, as late as 
the second quarter of the thirteenth century, maintained 
the types of an earlier period.*? In Spain, likewise, the 
letters incised on the capitals of Alabanza in 1185 (now in 
the Fogg Museum) depart from the current forms in 
France and yet are unmistakably of their period.‘ It is 
not sufficient to say, with Deschamps, “retarded develop- 
ment” or “poor stone” in explanation of such divergences 
until the inscriptions of all Europe have been examined 
rather than a single South French group, which is set up 
as the standard of normal development. 


Inscriptions must be studied in homogeneous groups, 
like architecture and sculpture, and not in indiscriminate 
or arbitrary association.‘* But such groups Deschamps 
makes no attempt to define, although the success of some 
of his tabulations was dependent upon the selection of 
inscriptions of one region. The discovery of continuous 
lines of descent is the chief problem, the only assurance of 
the correctness of any theory of development. Otherwise, 
numerous contradictions will arise in the dating of works. 
even in the same region, which may include several groups 
or traditions of epigraphic style. In the cloister of Moissac 
the inscriptions of 1100 show at least three distinct styles 
which by the criteria of uncial and capital structure and 
the assumptions of evolution employed by Deschamps 
could hardly be contemporary.’ Likewise, the inscrip- 


5. I hope to publish a chart of the palaeographic forms accom- 
panying the sculptures of Moissac, Toulouse, Silos, Santiago, Leon, 
etc., in a book on the Romanesque Sculpture of Moissac (Columbia 
dissertation, 1929). 
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tions of Saint-Savin® of the middle of the eleventh century 
have more uncial forms than one of the same region in the 
church of Montierneuf, dated 1096;’ while in the same city 
of Poitiers an epitaph of 1097 (Vitalis)® leaps ahead of the 
inscription of the preceding year. Even in the company 
of sculptures of common style may be found inscriptions 
so different as to discredit a theory of a uniform develop- 
ment of script forms. This will be clear from a comparison 
of the inscriptions of the capitals of Cluny® and the 
trumeau of the portal at Vézelay.” The latter is undoubt- 
edly of the second quarter of the twelfth century; the 
Cluny caps are possibly of the end of the eleventh century, 
at any rate hardly later than the Vézelay portal. Yet the 
novel uncial forms of the first are absent from the second. 
If we were to compare Deschamps’ fig. 39, an inscription 
of 1151 in Narbonne, with an epitaph of 1216 in Vienne 
(fig. 56) we could hardly recognize the interval of more than 
half a century by our author’s criteria. The fact that in 
the latter all the N’s are uncial is not an adequate means 
of distinction since another inscription in Vienne, dated 
1227 (fig. 57), has five capital N’s and only three uncial 
forms of this letter. But more minute considerations of 
style, with proper distinction of groups, would, I believe, 
establish more firmly than a simple inventory of uncials 
and capitals the interval between these two inscriptions." 


Deschamps has at times recognized the presence of 
distinct palaeographic groups, especially when their forms 
have conflicted with his theory of development and his 
particular chronology of the rise and disappearance of 
shapes. He has observed such groups in Reims, Sens, and 
Fleury in the eleventh century, but he has failed to see 
their significance and has labeled them precocious incidents 
of the common development. Such an admission, un- 
evaluated by the author, weakens his method of dating; 
for any work which satisfies the conditions of one age may 
possibly be precocious and at least a generation earlier 
than other works with the same shapes. We cannot, there- 
fore, trust the general comparisons ordinarily made, but 
must first determine the stylistic group to which the par- 
ticular work belongs and then fit it into the particular 
chronological series. 

In the same way, various inscriptions which maintain 
earlier forms are not necessarily sporadic exceptions due 
to materials or inferior technique, but may belong to a 


6. de Longuemar, Epigraphie du Haut-Poitou, in Mém. de la 
Soc. des Antiquaires de I'Quest, 1863, pl. III, no. 2. 

7. Deschamps, fig. 27. 

8. de Longuemar, loc. cit., pl. III, no. 5. 

9. Porter, Romanesque Sculpture of the Pilgrimage Roads, 
Boston, 1923, ill. 8. 

10. deCastellane, Inscriptions des XIe et XI le sitcles, recueillies 
principalement dans le Midi de la France, in Mem. de la Soc. Archéol. 
du Midi, III, 1836-1837, XTe siécle, pl. I bis, no. 1. Note here the 
persistence of the joined letters characteristic of the eleventh 
century. 

11. Deschamps does not mention the striking divergence from 
contemporary South French forms apparent in the inscription of 
the poral of Maguelonne, (near Narbonne) dated 1178. See 
Porter, Romanesque Sculpture . . . , ill. 1384. 

12. Porter, op. cit., ills. 1158-1161. 

13. Cf. Art Bulletin, VIT, 1924, p. 21 f. 

14. Monumentos arquitectonicos de Espafia, V1. 

15. See Spanish Romanesque Sculpture, 1, pp. 128-131. 

16. He asserts that inscriptions provide only a terminus ante 


distinct conservative group. Thus, the persistence of 
classic forms in the inscriptions of Auvergne in the later 
twelfth century cannot be due to the unfavorable material 
alone, as Deschamps suggests, since even on the portal of 
Notre-Dame-du-Port,” such forms are skillfully incised 
in a more tractable stone. Uncials could have been as 
easily rendered. 

It was this neglect of the actual families of inscriptions 
and their particular histories that made the palaeographic 
arguments of Deschamps and Porter so inconclusive. 
Each pointed to remote inscriptions of different styles to 
verify a particular dating or refute an argument.” In 
the case of Silos, Porter overlooked the uncial T forms, 
which are unlike those of Iguacel and the common 
Mozarabic J, as well as the use of florid ornament on 
the letters, and the marked difference between the forms 
of the epitaph of S. Domingo and those inscribed on the 
chalice donated by the saint himself, and now preserved 
in the abbey.“ Deschamps, on the other hand, made no 
effort to determine the sources of either the style of the 
whole inscription at Silos or of its single forms. The more 
recent analogies to the letters at Silos collected by Porter 
make his argument much more plausible," although they 
hardly justify the statement, “it becomes evident that 
Silos lettering not only may be, but must and can only be, 
of the 1070’s,’”!* 


A modification of his earlier view of the date of the Silos 
sculptures is implicit in Deschamps’ discussion of eleventh 
century epigraphy, though not acknowledged. From his 
account of the forms of this period we receive the impres- 
sion that the grouping of joined, interlaced, and enclosed 
letters in monogrammatic combinations is peculiar to the 
eleventh century, for he regards earlier and later 
instances as very rare and exceptional. He mentions 
none before the eleventh century, although two are 
reproduced by him,’ and several others are known in 
Spain."* He writes further ” that if the sculptors of the 
twelfth century sometimes assembled their letters in the 
old manner, he knows of no such groupings in epitaphs of 
the same period. Now it is precisely this combination of 
letters that we see in the epitaph of S. Domingo in the 
cloister of Silos. This, in itself, cannot, however, be 
regarded as a proof of an eleventh century date, for later 
epitaphs™ inscribed in the same cloister illustrate the per- 


quem: yet he dates the reliefs of the Silos cloister, some of which 
(the Pentecost) bear inscriptions more archaic than 8. Domingo’s 
epitaph, at the very end of the eleventh century. 

17. Fig. 13 (977) and fig. 14 (tenth century). 

18. Huebner, Inscriptiones Hispaniae christianae, Berlin, 1871, 
no. 142 (dated 630); Huebner, Supplementum, no. 493 (dated 
976); no. 495 (951); no. 496 (969), etc. Such combinations of 
letters occur also in France in the ninth century. Cf. the inscrip- 
tion of Amelius (874) in Poitiers, reproduced by Deschamps, fig. 3, 
and de Longuemar, op. cit., pl. II, no. 10. 

19. P. 49. 

20. For example, on an arch of the north gallery, O(bit): 
Magister: Ferdin(andus): M(onachus). Such grouping ocours also 
in an inscription celebrating the consecration of a church in Leon, 
1122, in the Museo 8S. Marco of that city (no. 117); in an epitaph 
in Toulouse dated 1167, and reproduced by Deschamps, fig. 42, 
and in another epitaph of the twelfth century of one Munio, pub- 
lished by de Castellane, op. cit, XITe s., pl. I, and p. 75; and even 
in the thirteenth century, ibid., XiJIe s., pl. I, no. 3. It is also 
common in manuscripts of the twelfth century. 
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sistence of this detail in the twelfth century. But the 
numerous eleventh century examples of it collected by 
Deschamps make the eleventh century dating of Silos 
more probable. He had laid great weight upon the fact 
that the inscription at Silos reproduced only part of the 
epitaph written by a monk of this cloister and hence must 
be commemorative rather than the original inscription. 
There is, however, an authenticated parallel in France, in 
this very period, of the partial reproduction of a poetic 
epitaph in stone. Of the epitaph composed for Berengar 
of Poitiers (f1088) by Hildebert of Lavardin only the first 
two lines were inscribed.*! 


It is regrettable that the interval, 1075 to 1150, to which 
the sculptures of Silos, Cluny, and Modena have been 
assigned, is least satisfactorily studied in its palaeography. 
In Deschamps’ volume no mention is made of the inscrip- 
tions of these three sites or of data which might confirm 
the author’s earlier attributions. On the contrary, in 
regard to Modena, he has modified an important statement 
of his essay on the Arthurian relief of the Porta della 
Pescheria. He wrote there in reply to Porter’s observa- 
tion of the early Romanesque characters of the inscription 
of this relief: “The characters are indeed unornamented 
and unvaried capitals which are found in the eleventh 
century and in the beginning of the twelfth. But an in- 
vestigation of the inscriptions of Rome and northern Italy 
permits us to state that [their] epigraphy hardly evolved 
during the first three quarters of the twelfth century. If 
there was a rapid evolution in France during this period, 
a more and more frequent use of uncial letters, a desire to 
renew and vary the forms of letters, it was not at all the 
same in Italy where classic characters were much longer 
respected. We cannot, in consequence, draw any useful 
information from these inscriptions of Modena.” But in 
this recent, more detailed study he has distinguished the 
Roman from the North Italian inscriptions. After having 
stated™ that “during the entire course of the twelfth 
century the inscriptions of Rome present few differences,” 
he adds, “this observation does not apply to northern 
Italy. . . . one could state important differences be- 
tween the epigraphy of the churches of Verona which date 
from the middle of the century and that of Borgo S. 
Donnino or of Parma which dates from the last quarter.” 
Deschamps is silent here about the earlier twelfth century 
forms. Are we to understand then that they are indis- 
tinguishable from the forms of the mid-century? Had the 
author compared the inscriptions of the Porta della 
Pescheria with those of Verona (S. Zeno and the cathedral), 
which he regards as contemporary, he would have remarked 
in the latter the use of uncial M, T, N, E, H and U, that 


21. Haureau, Notice sur les mélanges poeliques d’Hildebert de 
Laoardin, in Not. et Extraits des Mss. de la Bibl. nat., XXVIII, 2, 


1878, p. 311. 
22. Mon. Piot, XXVIII, 1926, p. 25. 
23. P. 53. 
24. Martin, L’Art roman en Italie, 11, pls. 67, 68, 77. 


25. Boucher de Molandon, Inscriptions tumulaires 4 Saint- 
Benoit-sur-Loire, in Mém. de la Soc. archéol. de l’Orléanais, X VIII, 
1884,Atlas, pl. XI. The same form occurs also on the west portal 
of Aulnay, in the word Humilitas inscribed on the archivolt. It 
is possibly earlier than 1162. See Congrés Archéol. (Angouléme, 
1912), 1913, vol. 2, pl. opp. p. 316. 

26. British Museum Add. Ms. 28106-7, Preface to Joshua. I 
owe my knowledge of this manuscript to the kindness of Professor 
Porter. 


are unknown in the earliest sculptures of Modena.* By 
his own method and criteria he would have to accept an 
early twelfth century date for the Modena work, apart 
from the cogent documentary and stylistic evidence. 

In this particular point it scems that palaeographic study 
has been influenced by its auxiliary function of corrobo- 
rating a theory about a piece of sculpture. This appears 
also in the conservatism with which the author accepts 
unexpected forms. Although he has remarked the pre- 
cocity of the epitaph of Joscerandus, abbot of Fleury, who 
died in 1096, he omits from the chart several of its most 
novel characters, but includes others which are more 
familiar in works of this period. The earliest examples 
listed by Deschamps of the (, common in southern France 
in the last third of the twelfth century are of 1162, 116s, 
and 1174. But it occurred in this inscription of 1096,% 
a fact which must limit the certitude of attributions of 
date based upon the termini defined in the author’s chart. 
Yet the appearance of this letter in an inscription of the 
eleventh century is not altogether unparalleled, since it is 
also found in the Stavelot Bible, written in 1097.7* 


The chart remains, nevertheless, a valuable reference 
material, and an indispensable basis for future studies. 
We must thank Deschamps for his happy initiative in 
assembling the forms of stone inscriptions in this clear 
manner, already familiar from the handbooks of manu- 
script palaeography. The following notes will give an 
idea of some of the forms omitted. Many of them are from 
inscriptions known to Deschamps; some of them are even 
from works like the Fleury epitaph which he has utilized 
for specimens of other letters. 


Although Deschamps has listed the unusual forms of 
A AR gl employed in the eleventh century, the more 
common form AA of the same period has been omitted, 
It survives into the late twelfth century in the epitaph of 
Guy, abbot of Chamouzey (fafter 1182).2” This inscrip- 
tion, now preserved in the museum of Epinal, has escaped 
Deschamps’ attention. In Sahagun the £\ is inscribed in 
1093," while the related form £| appears in Moissac in 
1100. Deschamps’ earliest instance of the latter is dated 
1194. He lists no A with V-shaped crossbar, A, between 
806 and 1032, but this form is observable in the Herznach 
Crucifixion relief of about 961. The f{ of which he 
mentions no example more recent than 1032 occurs after 
this date in Moissac (1100), Avenas, St.-Paul-de-Varax, 
Toulouse, and on the Cluny capitals.” He has omitted 
the B with foliate ornament in Silos, and several early 
minuscule B’s which are less rare before the end of the 
twelfth century than he would have us suppose." The 


27. Bulletin Archéologique, 1886, pl. XVI. 

28. On the tombstone of Alfonso Assures, now in the Fogg 
Museum. 

29. Bulletin Monumental, 1925, pl. opp. p. 12. 

30. Porter, Romanesque Sculpture ..., ill. 15 (Avenas), 
ill. 91 (Saint-Paul-de-Varax), ill. 8 (Cluny), ill. 322 (Toulouse). 
Deschamps has omitted the 4, common in Spain in the eleventh 
century (Iguacel, 1072, Santiago ambulatory capital, o. 1090, 
Malaga inscr.; see Gomez-Moreno, Iglesias Mozarabes, pl. 131). 

31. The florid B occurs also on the Madrid relief of the Virgin 
and Christ from Sahagun, c. 1100. Porter, Spanish Romanesque 
Sculpture, I, pl. 46; the minuscule b, on the capitals of the cloister 
of Moissac, c. 1100, and on an epitaph of the end of the eleventh 
century on the facade of the south transept of St.-Sernin, in 
Toulouse. 
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broad uncial €, which he does not cite before the eleventh 
century, occurs in a seventh century inscription at Ely,® 
in Ferentillo in 739," on the eighth century ciborium arch 
of Bagnacavallo (which contains only uncial! E’s),™ on an 
architrave of S. Maria in Cosmedin (772-795), and in 
other inscriptions of this period in Rome.** He overlooks 
examples in inscriptions of 972 and 977 reproduced in the 
book*’ (figs. 12, 13). In the list of E’s of the eleventh 
century there are many uncials in contrast to his former 
observations on this subject. He does not refer, however, to 
the presence of this form in several inscriptions of this period 
reproduced by him or mentioned in the text (Waha, Moissac 
Caen, Poitiers). We may note also that the € € form: 
so common in the late twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
is not included except for a variant (F dated in 1166. 
But such E’s appear in the cloister of Moissac in 1100 and 
on the Madrid relief of the Virgin and Christ from Sahagun 
of the same period.** The minuscule e is another form 
inadequately treated by the author; long before the one 
example of 1151 noted by Deschamps, it occurs on an 
eleventh century cap in the ambulatory of Santiago and 
in the Moissac cloister in 1100. Deschamps lists no 
minuscule h between the sixth century (or 610) and the mid- 
eleventh; it appeared, however, in the Ferentillo altar of 
739. It is also more common in the eleventh century than 
we would suppose from the chart, for it is found in at least 
six inscriptions of this period not mentioned here.” Its 
survival throughout the twelfth century is remarked, but 
no example later than 1107 is given. With the [-{ he has 
taken particular pains to discover numerous instances; 
the most recent dated specimen is of the year 1139. It is 
known also in the tympanum of the cathedral of Verona 
(c. 1150) and even later on the relief of the apostles in 
Basel.” A variant of this form, }, is inscribed in Pia- 
cenza.“ The L with curved horizontal bar L., appears 


Brown, The arts in early England, vol. 5, pl. 22. 

Bull. Mon., 1925, p. 12. 

Cattaneo, L’architecture en Italie, 1890, fig. 50. 

Ibid., fig. 82. 

Diehl, Inscriptiones latinae, pls. 37e, 39b, eto. 

Figs. 12, 13. 

. Porter, Spanish Romanesque Sculpture, I, pl. 46. The £ 
form, of which Deschamps’ earliest instance is dated 1173, appeared 
centuries before in an inscription at Jarrow (Durham). Huebner, 
Inser. Britanniae christianae, Berlin, London, 1876, no. 198, p. 71. 

39. Elne, 1069 (Deschamps, fig. 26); Moissac, 1063 (Deschamps, 
fig. 23) and 1100; Silos, late eleventh century; St.-Savin, mid- 
eleventh century (Longuemar, loc. cit.); Toulouse, epitaph of 
William Taillefer and Raymond Bertrand on the south transept 
facade of St.-Sernin, late eleventh century (de Castellane, XJe s., 
pl. II, but inaccurately copied); Poitiers, 1097, epitaph of Vitalis 
(de Longuemar, loc. cit.), etc. 

40. Deschamps, p. 71, dates the Verona inscription “‘v. 1135?” 
although the building was not begun until 1139. In another essay 
(Mon. Piot, XXVIII, 1926, pp. 1-26) he has attributed the west 
facade, in which this particular inscription appears, to c. 1150. 

41. Martin, op. cit., I, pl. 31. We may note here that his account of 
the letter I is inadequate, since it includes only forms of the second 
half of the twelfth century, and gives one the impression that the 
modification of the simple perpendicular form was unknown before 
this period. But already, c. 1100, the lower part of the I is slightly 
curved to the left on the capital of Daniel and the lions in the 
Musée des Augustins at Toulouse (from the cloister of La Daurade); 
in the cloister at Moissac there is one example of an I rendered as 
a reversed P, 1 

42. Huebner, Suppl., no. 486, p. 116. The inscription is dated 
927. This combination of I. and X recalls the Visigothic XY 


SSees 


in Fleury in 1096, whereas no such form is listed by the 
author between c. 700 and 1151. Likewise, the 2. placed 
by Deschamps at the very end of the Romanesque develop- 
ment (Reims, 1198) was conceived in Spain in the tenth 
century in combination with X (AYn).* The survival of 
the Merovingian { in a Romanesque inscription from 
St.-Gaudens has also been overlooked by the author. 
Deschamps lists no uncial M with sides curved outward, 
2, earlier than 1151. Let us not consider this, however, 
a terminus post quem of the form, since earlier instances 
occur in the middle of the eleventh century at St.-Savin, 
at Fleury, in 1096, in the epitaph of Constantinus in 
Poitiers,“ of the late eleventh or early twelfth century. 
In metal work there is an example in the Victor shrine at 
Xanten (c. 1129) associated with other precocious forms 
of M (O? OD). The narrow ), first recorded in Rome 
(1130), was inscribed at the end of the eleventh century 
jn an epitaph cut in the wall of the south transept of 
St.-Sernin in Toulouse.“ This inscription is, I believe, 
familiar to the author but he has not referred to it at all, 
despite its peculiar use of primitive and more recent types 
of the same letters. The early occurrence of the newer 
Romanesque forms of M (Y 0?) in Rome in 1096 and 
1112“ is also not observed by Deschamps. The M with 
closed left side, QD, appears in Silos in the eleventh 
century as well as in the epitaph of Vitalis in Poitiers 
(1097); and this same form, with the right leg curved 
outward at the base, is found before the earliest instance 
in the chart (Le Mans, 1145) on the Cluny caps,“ which 
can hardly be later than the first quarter of the twelfth 
century, and on the portal of Corneilla-en-Conflent,® 
attributed by Porter to the early twelfth century, but 
possibly more recent. A peculiar uncial M with the 
central leg descending below the others, that occurs at 
Silos, is not listed here. It should be said in confirmation 


signifying 40. I had supposed (Art Bull., XI, 2, p. 231) that the 
XY on the Puerta de las Platerias at Santiago was an example 
of the same form. But I think that M. Gaillard is right in reading 
it as 15 (Gazette des Beaux-Arts, June, 1929, pp. 343-346), especially 
since there is inscribed below it an identical Y which can only 
mean 5. For it represents the day of the month (V Idus I(u)lii). 
Porter’s reference to the nearby inscription at Trobe (see Art 
Bulletin, VIII, 1926, p. 250, n. 30, and Huebner, Inscr. Hisp. 
christ., no. 234, p. 76) is inconclusive; the L there has a horizontal 
lower bar in contrast to the strictly vertical right bar at Santiago. 
There are, however, numerous instances of the L written as a V 
(Huebner, Suppl., no. 506; Gomez-Moreno, Iglesias Mozarabes, 
pl. CXLVII; Jaca Cathedral archives, donation of Pedro I to 
Huesca, 1103, another of 958 (7), etc.). But in all these instances 
the V is smaller than the X and clearly elevated as an appendage 
to the X, whereas in the Santiago inscription the X and V are of 
equal height. An identical ligature of X and V appears in an 
inscription of 951 in S. Martin de Salas (Asturias), preceded by 
LXX, and hence unequivocally a symbol of 15 (Huebner, Suppl., 
no. 495). If the Santiago inscription cannot be read as a date of 
1103, I think, nevertheless, that the portal is of this period. 

43. Toulouse, Musée des Augustins, no. 818. 

44. de Longuemar, Mém. de la Soc. des Antiquaires de l'Ouest, 
1856, pl. v, no. 11; and in another inscription of this period, Ibid., 
pl. V, no. 8 (epitaph of Rodbertus). 

45. von Falke and Frauberger, Deutsche Schmelzarbeiten des 
Mittelalters, pl. 25. 

46. See note 39. 

47. Diehl, Inscriptiones latinae, pls. 44b, 45a. 

48. Porter, Romanesque Sculpture. . . , ill. 8. 


49. Porter, Spanish Romanesque Sculpture, I, pl. 55. 
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of its eleventh century date that it appears in manuscripts 
of this period written at Silos, and also in the Sahagun 
tomb of 1093. Also worthy of note is the fact that the 
“filigree” and inner ornament of letters, which Deschamps 
attributes to the later twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
are known in Silos in the eleventh century, in Moissac in 
1100, and in the epitaph of Rodbertus in Poitiers (€]}), 
a work of the Jate eleventh century or early twelfth," by 
Deschamps’ criteria of capitals and uncials. 

The uncial N is more common in the eleventh and early 
twelfth century than Deschamps admits; the doubling of 
the diagonal, Nj, is known, long before the first instance 
recorded by the author (1166), in Silos in the late eleventh 
century. In his chart, the use of tiny appendages to the 
O ceases in the early eighth century; yet it survives in 
Spain® and appears as late as 1100 in Moissac, and even 
later on the sculptured columns from the altar of Santiago.“ 
Likewise, the O with pointed ends does not disappear 
after the eleventh century, but continues in use as late 
as the last quarter of the twelfth in the epitaph of Guy, 
abbot of Chamouzey.** The asymmetrical bean-shaped 
O (§)) is known before the first example mentioned in 
the chart (Arles, 1165) in the same Santiago work, and in 
an inscription in S, Isidoro of Leon dated 1149. Deschamps 
has also omitted the ard oe of the Fleury epitaph of 
1096 and the form Q, current in Lombardy in the second 
quarter of the twelfth century.** His R is likewise in- 
complete because of the omission of precocious instances 
in Fleury and Moissac, f2 [.. He notes the angular 
reversed Z form of S in the eleventh century, but it is not 
really limited to this period. It is found on the Ruthwell 
cross in the seventh century® and in Elne in 1186." 
In his account of the uncial T he has also mentioned 
no examples earlier than the second half of the eleventh 
century, overlooking the Ruthwell cross. The character- 
istic Spanish form borrowed from “Visigothic” writing, 
{, is not observed. The study of the later twelfth 
century types with their peculiar & does not, as was 
remarked before, furnish a terminus post quem because of 
the earlier Fleury example. Between 495 and 1186 
Deschamps knows of no V written as an inverted A, Yj, 
yet this may be seen in Iguacel in 1072, in an altar relief 


50. Paris, Bibl. Nat. Nouv. Acq. latin 2176, f. 303 v. 

51. See note 44. This inscription has the joined and inter- 
secting letters that Deschamps attributes to the eleventh century. 
A similar M is inscribed on the archivolt fr: the tymp 
of the south transept of 8. Isidoro in Leon. On p. 42, n. 3, Des- 
champs observes that the evolution of the letter M on seals is the 
same as in stone inscriptions. He lists no uncial M with closed left 
side before 1141 on seals, yet this form may be seen on the seal of 
Lincoln cathedral, c. 1100 (Prior and Gardner, Medieval Figure- 
Sculpture in England, 1912, fig. 156). On the other hand, there are 
many seals of the thirteenth century in which only the primitive 
M occurs (Roschach, Historie Graphique de Languedoc, Toulouse, 
1904, figs. 17, 18, 198, 199, 203, etc. 

52. He has also overlooked the form (), for N, which appears 
in two inscriptions in the Musée des Augustins in Toulouse, nos. 
520, 525 (of the Romanesque period). 

53. Gomez-Moreno, Iglesias Mozarabes, fig. 72 (980); also in 
Silos (end of the eleventh century). 

54. Porter, Spanish Romanesque Sculpture, I, pl. 59. 

55. Bull. Arch., 1886, pl. XVI. 

56. Martin, L’art roman en Italie, I, pl. 31 (Piacensa), II, pl. 67 
(Verona). 

57. Brown, op. cit., vol. 5, p. 176, fig. 15. 





in Vich of the beginning of the twelfth century," and 
elsewhere. The V written like Y has also escaped the 
author. It occurs in 720 on the tomb of Theodota in 
Pavia,* and in later Spanish inscriptions.“ Elaborately 
curved X’s are not restricted to the late twelfth century 
but occur throughout the eleventh and early twelfth 
centuries. Beside the minuscule y of the chart there are 
several other contemporary forms unmentioned by 
Deschamps (Y )).“ 

The closing of uncial letters by parasitic appendages, 
such as give Gothic letters their typical appearance, is 
attributed by Deschamps to the middle of the thirteenth 
century. It is worth recalling, however, that it occurs a 
century earlier, in 1148, among the conservative inscrip- 
tions of Rome, and at the same period in an undated 
epitaph of a hermit, Ermecin,®* in Le Mans. A slightly 
later example may be cited in an inscription of 1162 in 
Poitiers.’ The slight thickening of the main body of the 
letter at single points, €J?, which is also attributed to the 
early Gothic period, was practiced in Italy and Spain® 
in the eleventh century, and still earlier in Dalmatia.” 

The study of the chart leads us also to question further 
the meaning of “development” or “evolution” in 
Deschamps’ account of the history of lapidary forms. Did 
all regions which experienced the common development 
he describes independently invent the forms which define 
that development? Or were such forms created in single 
centers and rapidly or slowly diffused, replacing the older 
ones in other regions sometimes without transitional 
changes? In the latter case we could hardly speak of a 
common or uniform development even if the relation of 
originator and follower were so close and continuous that 
each innovation of the one was almost instantly super- 
posed upon the preceding forms in the other, before the 
latter could draw an independent breath. It might be 
asked whether Gothic lapidary script would have arisen 
independently from the Romanesque everywhere in 
Europe withou: the influence of a single region in which 
it first appears. We could not say that the development 
of Romanesque and Gothic architecture was everywhere 
about the same; the history of architectural development 
is an account of the diffusion of single forms and types, 


58. Deschamps, fig. 45. 

59. Brown, fig. 15; it is also known in Spain in the seventh 
century (Huebner, Inscr. Hisp. christ., no. 142). 

60. Porter, Iguacel and more Romanesque art of Aragon, in 
Burl. Mag., March, 1928, pl. III A, C. 

61. Porter, Spanish R que Sculpture, I, pl. 58 A. It 
occurs also on a Romanesque cap on the exterior of the baptistery 
of St.-Jean in Poitiers. Deschamps has not listed the -4\Jl/ UJ, 
variants of V, that appear in Spanish inscriptions (Heubner, 
Suppl., no. 486). 

62. Cattaneo, fig. 69. 

63. Porter, Spanish R que Sculpture, I, pl. 59. 

64. The Y with curved tail is inscribed beside the figure of 
Isidore on the south aisle portal of 8. Isidoro in Leon. 

65. Diehl, Inser. latinae, pl. 45g. 

66. Ledru, La cathédrale Saint-Julien du Mans, p. 145. 

67. de Longuemar, op. cit., 1856, pl. V, no. 10. 

68. Wackernagel, Die Plastik des XI. und XII. Jahrhunderts 
in Apulien, pl. II b, c (Siponto and Monte 8. Angelo). Cf. also 
Porter, Romanesque Sculpture . . . , ill. 177 (Barletta, 1153). 

69. Gomes-Moreno, op. cit., pl. 131. 

70. Cattaneo, fig. 111; Rivoira, Le origine della architettura 
lombarda, I, fig. 304, pp. 234, 235. 
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their local elaboration in the new regions in terms of native 
traditions and problems and the further change of the 
resulting forms by fresher contacts with foreign styles. 
The introduction of Gothic architecture into Germany and 
Italy was “belated” by a half century and more. The 
same is true of script in some regions. This cannot be 
attributed to backwardness, technical incompetence, etc., 
as was remarked above, but to the domination of native 
styles which followed their own course. If a general 
development common to all parts of a vast region may be 
described, it is only in terms of centuries; it is a broad 
statement of the fact that Gothic forms were almost 
universally adopted in certain countries, not that they 
were all created in each of these countries. It may be that 
in the long run this is all that any description of a common 
development amounts to. But this must be recognized 
when we wish to speak of a common change of style, lest 
we hypostasize some mysterious cultural entities or 
dynamism. 

The neglect of such distinctions, the use of an unanalyzed 
concept of development, make Deschamps’ formulations of 
change unhistorical. Contingency is regarded as an excep- 
tion, and is not distinguished sufficiently from the action 
of persistent factors producing new forms. 

It is desirable that inscriptions should be investigated 
in their design as well as technique and types of letters. 
Because of a taste deeply influenced by modern standards 
of skill and specific classic design, lapidary styles are often 
evaluated by their clarity (resemblance to Roman letters) 
and virtuosity of incision (abundance of details). In con- 
sequence, the works of supposed decadence are not judged 
as independent styles with a positive artistic character 
but as examples of the degradation of some earlier method. 
Such a study would also enable us to test the assimilation 
frequently made of artistic styles to racial or period hand- 
writings; Greek sculpture and Greek cursive are opposed 
to Egyptian and Roman styles. Worringer’s use of the 
term “ Stilgraphologie” as a synonym for stylistic analysis 
is a clear announcement of this practice.” In the study of 
mediaeval inscriptions let us determine, therefore, whether 
actual writing reveals the same stylistic distinctions as the 
other arts of corresponding times and regions, and whether 
the metaphorical association of shapes with personalities, 
cultural or individual, is at all justified. 


71. See his Griechentum und Gotik, 1928. 

72. Bull. Monumental, 1925, pp. 87, 88. There are a few 
Hellenistic examples of relief inscription in the provinces of Greece, 
See Médbius, Die Ornamente der griechischen Grabstelen, Berlin, 
1929, p. 66 and pl. 60 b, o. 

73. Garstang, The Land of the Hittites, 1910, pl. XLI; Von 
Luschan, Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, 1911. 

74. Princeton Uni. American Ezp. to Syria, vol. 2 B, 1920» 
North Syria, fig. 3. 

75. Calder, Monumenta Antiqua Asiae Minoris, 1927, I, p. 202, 
no. 387. 

76. Quibbell; Ezcavations at Saggarah (1907, 1908), Cairo, 1909, 
III, pl. 45. 

77. Von Mueller, Suedarabische Alterthuemer, 1899, pl. VIII, 18. 
Note also an example at Rusafah in Mesopotamia, in Greek; 
Sarre and Herzfeld, Archaeologische Reise im Euphrat wnd Tigris 
Gebiet, II, p. 15. 

78. At Mistra (Millet, Inscriptions byzantines de Mistra, in 
Bull. de Corresp. Hellenique, 1899, pp. 127, 128). 


There are two minor questions raised by Deschamps’ 
study. One concerns the relief inscriptions in stone, which, 
though practically unknown to classic art before the late 
Hellenistic period, occur in sufficient numbers in mediaeval 
art to constitute an interesting aesthetic problem. Des- 
champs has repeatedly explained them as imitations of 
repoussé metal work and has cited the presence of such an 
inscription on the arch framing an early Romanesque 
relief in Toulouse as evidence of the contribution of metal 
arts to the rise of Romanesque sculpture.” In this book 
he adds as another possible cause the use of hard granitic 
material, in which an incised inscription would not be 
sufficiently clear. 


If we study the distribution of this method of inscription 
on stone since the most ancient times, we will find that it 
is characteristic of old Aramaean and one class of Hittite 
lapidary writing.” In the late Hellenistic and Early 
Christian period Greek letters were similarly cut in 
northern Syria,“ Phrygia,”* and Coptic Egypt.”* Pre- 
Islamic inscriptions. of Arabia are also in relief; after 
Mohammed this becomes a common technique of Arabic 
epigraphy. Weare not surprised then to find it in Christian 
Greece”* and Constantinople ® and throughout the North 
Mediterranean region associated with arts deeply touched 
by the traditions of Near Eastern design and technique. 
Relief inscriptions are found in the early Middle Ages in 
Italy,” Spain," and southern France.” In Sicily and 
Spain they are especially cultivated, sometimes with a 
decorative magnificence recalling the analogous friezes in 
Moslem buildings.* The practice of this kind of inscrip- 
tion in the Romanesque period, while it may be an imita- 
tion of repoussé metal inscriptions in some instances, 
cannot be dissociated from the widespread Mediterranean 
usage which is unclassic and of pre-Christian origin. 

A second problem is suggested by the addition of scroll 
or foliate forms to the Latin letters in the Romanesque 
period. In his criticism of Porter’s dating of the epitaph 
of S. Domingo at Silos (1073-1076) Deschamps observed 
that the foliate appendages of the Silos letters were un- 
known in inscriptions of this period. Porter, in his reply, 
cited numerous analogies to the letters of the Silos inscrip- 
tion in other works of the eleventh century, but neglected 
this important point. Yet such scrolls occur in Mozarabic 
inscriptions of the tenth and early eleventh century.™ 


79. A prominent example is the inscription of the entablature 
in the interior of SS. Sergius and Bacchus. There are also several 
specimens in the museum of Constantinople. See also Salzenburg, 
Die altchristliche Baudenkmaeler Konstantinopels, 1854, pl. 38, 
fig. 14, and Bréhier, in Nouselles Archioes des Missions Scient., 
1911, pl. Il, fig. 3 (opp. p. 34). 

80. On the eleventh century ciborium of Trani; see Wacker- 
nagel, op. cit., fig. 7. Cf. also de Grueneisen, Santa Maria Antiqua, 
Rome, 1911, fig. 312—a fragmentary inscription of Pope John VII. 

81. Dieulafoy, Espagne et Portugal (Ars Una), fig. 140, 8. 
Cristina de Lena; Porter, Spanish Romanesque Sculpture, I, pl. 15, 
Quintanilla de las Vinas. There are several relief inscriptions in 
stone preserved in the cathedral of Jaca. Note also the relief 
inscription on the baptismal font from 8. Pedro de Villanueva in 
the archaeological museum at Madrid. 

82. At Toulouse, Moissac, St.-Pons-de-Thomiéres, Marcillac. 

83. The inspiration of Moslem art is apparent in the relief 
inscription carved on the exterior of 8. Cataldo in Palermo. See 
Arata, L’ Architettura Araba-Normanna in Sicilia, pls. 28, 29. 

84. Gomez-Moreno, Iglesias Mozarabes, pl. 131. 
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The florid treatment of capital letters is known in Western 
manuscripts since the Carolingian period, but the same 
practice in stone inscriptions is unusual in France before 
the middle of the twelfth century.** In Islamic art, how- 
ever, a form of Cufic lapidary writing known as the 
“coufique fleuri” has been cultivated since the ninth 
century.** By the beginning of the eleventh century it had 
been diffused from its Asiatic source throughout the whole 
extent of the Moslem world. The imitations of Cufic 
writing in Christian works show the influence of these 
forms already in the eleventh century (in the Beatus of 
Saint-Sever, the wood doors of Le Puy, etc.);*7 and in a 
manuscript of the twelfth century coming from Moissac 
(Paris, Bibl. Nat. 1631, f. 1) the floral appendages, typical 
of the Islamic script, have been given to Latin letters.™ 
Is it by coincidence that the half-palmette and its 
geometrized scroll derivatives are the common forms added 


85. It appears in an inscription of 1126 in Vienne (Deschamps, 
fig. 33), and in another epitaph of the same city, dated 1148 
(Deschamps, fig. 36). 

86. Van Berchem and Strzygowski, Amida, pp. 24 ff. and 
pp. 369-375. The earliest dated example is on a tombstone in 
Tashkend (844). It has been supposed, however, that this inscrip- 
tion is a later work. But M. Flury has found another example of 
only slightly later date in the Cairo Museum (858); see Syria, 
II, 1921, p. 233. 

87. On Cufic forms in Christian monuments see Oceuores de A. 
de Longperier, I, pp. 381-393. 

88. The Arabic and Latin letters reproduced as the tailpiece to 
this article will give some idea of the stylistic analogies of the two 
scripts. 1, 2. Mosarabic inscription, Granada, after Gomez- 
Moreno, Iglesias Mozarabes, pl. 131. 3-6. Santo Domingo de 
Silos, cloister inscriptions, late eleventh century. 7. Vienne 
(Isere), inscription, 1126, Deschamps, fig. 33. 8,9. Vienne, 1148, 
Deschamps, fig. 36. 10. Dijon, inscription of tympanum, late 


to the characters of both Arabic and Latin lapidary in- 
scriptions? It is a remarkable fact that the early 
Mozarabic examples cited above are found in Granada and 
Cordova, strongholds of Moorish Spain. Porter has con- 
jectured that the uncials in Romanesque inscriptions are 
of Spanish origin.” This is quite unlikely; but the intro- 
duction of florid forms may possibly have come by way of 
Islamic Spain. We must decide, therefore, whether the 
use of such letters in the Romanesque inscriptions is due 
to the imitation of native calligraphy, or is an independent 
calligraphy suggested by Islamic art, or a possible con- 
vergence of two related traditions. The Western stone- 
cutters might have been inspired by Islamic models to 
introduce their own florid majuscules from the manuscripts 
into stone.™ 


Meyer Schapiro 


twelfth century, Deschamps, fig.48. 11. Vienne, 1227, Deschamps, 
fig. 57. 12. Paris, Bibl, Nat. ms. latin 1631, f.1. 13. Medina es 
Zahra, 936-061 (7), Marcais, Manuel d’Art Musulman, I, fig. 149. 
14. Kairouan, 973, Margcais, I, fig. 93. 15. Kairouan, 1048. 
Margais, I, fig. 93. 

89. Note in Gomes-Moreno, fig. 211, the similarity of the 
appendages in a bilingual (Arabic and Latin) inscription on an 
aquamanile from Spain now in the Louvre. Foliate forms occur 
in the inscription of the relief of the Virgin and Christ from Sahagun 
in the Madrid Museum. A Latin inscription painted above the 
choir arch of the Palatine Chapel in Palermo (Arata, op. cit., pl. 21) 
betrays the influence of florid Cufic writing. Cf. also the chrism 
sculptured on the doorway of N. 8. de la Cabeza in Avila. 

90. Art Bull., Sept., 1924, p. 22,n.3. It is interesting to note 
that Porter attributes the Silos sculptures to Moslem workmen. 
He does not, however, remark the foliate details of the inscriptions. 

91. The use of joined and intersecting letters was also known t1 
Islam, as early as the ninth century. See Flury, Islamische Schrift- 
bamder, Basel, 1920, p. 29. 
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